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advertisement. 


I  "W  AVING  already  publilhed  my 
J.  obfervations  on  fuch  of  the  acute 
difeafes  as,  in  my  opinion,  moll  re¬ 
quired  difcuflion,  I  now  come  to  con- 
fider  the  chronic  difeafes  common  in 
London. 

Great  attention,  and  many  years 
praftice,  have  enabled  me  to  make 
fome  obfervations,  the  knowledge  of 
which,  I  humbly  prefume,  may  be  of 
fome  importance  to  the  pradtice  of 
phyfic. 

Accordingly,  the  firft  two  chapters 
of  the  following  little  EITay  were  read 
to  a  learned  fociety  of  medical  friends. 
Of  thefe  the  fubjedt  is  partly  anato¬ 
mical,  and  the  language  of  courfe 
partly  technical;  but  every  where 
elfe  I  have  avoided  fcientific  terms, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
whole  narrative  to  the  level  of  every 
common  reader. 


My 


\ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

My  expectation  is,  that  this  fhort 
Effay  may  be  of  fervice  to  many  of 
my  private  friends,  for  whofe  fake 
chiefly  I  take  this  trouble  ;  if  perad- 
venture  I  Ihould  be  able,  by  fhewing 
them  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  thofe 
chronic  difeafes  to  which  they  are 
moft  liable,  to  teach  them  the  Ample 
and  moft  effectual  treatment  of  them, 
by  proper  regimen  only. 

I  have  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
elegance  of  compofltion ;  my  foie  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  be  Ample,  concife,  and  ex¬ 
plicit  ;  nor  will  I  make  any  apology 
for  repetitions,  wherever  I  thought 
they  might  throw  light  on  the  fub- 
jeCt. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  atra~ 

\ 

bilious  Temperament . 

n*  * 

MANY  of  you,  Gentlemen,  may  have 
ohferved,  for  fome  years  paft,  a 
very  fenfible  encreafe  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gouty,  paralytic  and  apoplectic 
cafes.  The  importance  of  this  matter  ex¬ 
cited  a  defire  of  inveftigating  the  caufe, 
and  fuggefied  many  ideas,  which  I  committed 
to  writing  as  they  occurred.  Some  of  them  I 
now  prefume  to  read  to  you,  although  they 
were  not  com pofed  with  any  thought  of  be¬ 
ing  prefented  to  this  moft  learned  Society,  to 
which  I  am  fenfible  they  can  give  no  in¬ 
formation  ;  indeed,  they  are  not  calcu¬ 
lated  for  fuch  a  meridian,  being  originally 
intended  for  private  ufe  only.  1  have 
taken  out  thirty  pages,  and  fear  that  even 
thefe  may  be  too  many  for  your  patience. 

In  confidering  this  fubjeCt,  it  appeared 
to  me,  that  fuch  chronic  diftempers,  as 
do  not  immediately  arife  from  the  bad 
treatment  of  acute  difeafes,  originate  from 
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fome  very  remote  caufe,  lurking  in  the 
conftitution  long  before  the  difeafe  is  de¬ 
veloped ;  which  being  negleded,  the 
whole  conftitution  becomes  gradually,  and 
almoft  imperceptibly  altered  :  fo  that  many 
of  the  chronic  difeafes  are  not  confined  to 
one  organ,  or  to  one  humour,  but  the 
whole  conftitution  is  affeded  fo  much, 
that  they  may  be  called  conftitutional  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many 
of  them  are  hereditary. 

This  propofition  is  alfo  true  when  in¬ 
verted  ;  for  we  find,  that  as  the  confti- 
tutional  difeales  are  often  hereditary,  fo 
the  hereditary  difeafes  are  always  confti¬ 
tutional  ;  and  that  the  whole  body,  folids 
as  well  as  fluids,  is  affeded  or  difeafed  ; 
and  all  muft  be  altered  before  health  can 
be  obtained :  hence  the  great  difficulty, 
and  fometimes  the  impoffibility,  of  curing 
fuch  difeafes. 

Thus,  e.  g.  the  Gout,  which  is  truly 
one  of  thefe  difeafes,  has  its  remote  caufe 
exifting  in  the  conftitution,  many  years 
before  the  formation  of  a  fit:  and  to  cure 
it,  that  remote  caufe  muft  be  inveftigated, 
and  then  removed ;  without  which,  the 
effed,  that  is,  the  fit,  muft  return  fo  long 
as  there  is  ftrength  remaining  to  form  it. 

To  afcertain  this  remote  caufe,  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  nature  of  it3  is  my  prefent  pur- 
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pofe ;  after  which  it  will  become  more 
eafy  to  point  out  a  method  for  preventing 
the  formation  of  fuch  caufes  ;  for  remov¬ 
ing  them  when  recent;  and  finally,  for 
correcting  them  when  the  total  removal 
fhall  be  found  impracticable. 

Some  of  you,  Gentlemen,  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  my  Obfervations  on  Fe¬ 
vers,  will  recolleCt,  that  in  explaining 
that  fpecies  of  obftruCtion,  which  the  an¬ 
cients  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Temper  amentum  melancholicum ,  or  atrabi - 
lare ,  I  obferved,  that  the  fame  people, 
who  were  liable  to  the  hypochondriacal 
and  hyfterical  complaints,  were  alfo  the 
mod  fubjeCt  to  certain  eruptions  on  the 
fkin ;  to  a  fpecies  of  fuffocation,  peri¬ 
pneumonia  notha ,  and  apoplexy  or  palfy ;  to 
tormenting  piles,  and  the  formation  of 
gouty  matter ;  that  all  thefe  difeafes,  al¬ 
though  fo  different  in  their  firfi  appear¬ 
ances,  feemed  to  originate  from  the  fame 
remote  caufe,  becaufe  they  were  often  feen 
together,  or  by  fucceffion,  in  the  fame 
perfons,  and  curable  by  methods  nearly 
fimilar  :  and  what  confirmed  me  flill  more 
in  this  opinion  was,  that  there  are  but  few 
countries,  and  in  thofe  but  few  claffes  of 
mankind,  among  whom  the  atrabilious 
difeafes  are  generally  found* 
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Thus,  e.  g.  when  I  was  a  young  man 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  hardly 
ever  faw  a  man  able  to  breed  the  gout ; 
there  is  not  a  word  for  it  in  the  language 
of  that  country.  1  have  known  hundreds 
of  ftrong  men  there,  who  have  debauched 
themfelves  with  wine  and  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors  daily  and  regularly  for  many  years 
together ;  fome  have  lived  to  old  age ; 
others,  by  their  excefies,  have  fhortened 
their  lives,  and  contra&ed  a  variety  of  dif- 
eafes,  but  never  the  gout. 

In  the  fouth  and  high  parts  of  France, 
they  drink  wine  diluted  with  water,  in 
prodigious  quantities,  from  morning  to 
night.  There  I  took  much  pains  to  en¬ 
quire,  and  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  the 
gout  was  very  rare  among  them. 

It  is  uncommon  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
it  is  confined  to  the  Englifh  in  the  ifland 
of  Madeira  :  it  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  great  kingdom  of  Ruffia;  not  at  all 
in  Turkey,  nor  in  any  of  the  vafl:  coun¬ 
tries,  where  the  regulations  of  the  Moha- 
medan  religion  are  ftri&ly  obferved.  Even 
Egypt  and  Greece,  formerly  the  feats  of 
empire,  arts,  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
gout,  are  now  free  from  all  the  atrabilious 
complaints  ;  infomuch  that  the  phyficians 
from  thofe  countries,  with  whom  I  have 

con- 
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converfed,  did  not  feem  to  underftand 
Hippocrates  on  any  fubjedt  but  the  putrid, 
malignant  and  peftilential  difeafes,  the  off- 
fpring  of  that  naftinefs  and  poverty  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  thofe  countries,  where  plenty,  and 
even  luxury,  was  generally  diffufed  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates. 

All  the  countries  within  the  tropics  are 
remarkably  free  from  the  atrabilious  com¬ 
plaints  ;  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fcarcity 
of  animal  food,  to  the  leannefs  of  their 
meat,  to  the  vaft  quantities  of  ripe  fruits 
and  pure  vegetable  acids,  produced  in 
thofe  countries,  which  the  great  heat  and 
continual  ftrong  perfpiration  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  devour  with  avidity. 

On  the  contrary,  I  can  fay,  from  my 
own  obfervation,  that  the  gout,  and  all 
the  atrabilious  difeafes,  abound  among  the 
people  of  fafhion,  all  over  the  coaft  fide  of 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  in  Holland,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  Normandy  ;  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  in  all  the  great  towns  and  cities  of 
Europe,  where  people  live  much  on  the 
difeafed  fleih  of  pampered  animals,  fatted 
in  halls,  without  air  or  exercife,  till  they 
become  foul,  foft,  and  leucophlegmatic  \ 
but  the  labouring  and  common  people, 
even  here,  are  almoft  exempted  from 
them. 
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From  thefe  faffs  I  am  led  to  believe, 
that  the  gout  arifes  from  foul  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  eating,  rather  than  from  hard  drink¬ 
ing  ;  but  chiefly  when  both  thefe  vices 
are  united,  and  exercife  negle&ed. 

When  Sydenham  fays,  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  fpirituous  liquors  is  the  remote 
caufe  of  the  peripneumonia  notha ,  he  ought 
to  have  added,  “  within  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  where  people,  at  the  fame  time, 
debauch  in  animal  fat  and  butter.5’  But  it 
is  not  fo  in  the  mountains  of  many  coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  all  debauch  in  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  but  their  meat  is  lean,  and  ani¬ 
mal  food  is  not  plenty  :  hence  the  peri¬ 
pneumonia  notha ,  or  any  other  of  the  atra¬ 
bilious  difeafes,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

But  although  hard  drinking  alone  may 
not  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  gout,  yet 
I  am  fure  it  will  aififl;  in  the  formation  of 
gout,  and  greatly  exafperate  a  formed 
gout,  unlefs  the  excefs  is  worked  off  by 
daily  hard  labour ;  and  feveral  of  my 
acquaintance  in  this  country  have  greatly 
moderated  their  gout,  by  Amply  encreaf- 
ing  their  exercife,  abftaining  from  but¬ 
ter,  the  fat  of  meat,  wine  and  ftrong  li¬ 
quors  ;  nay  beer  hurts  them  lefs  than 
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wine,  which  confirms  the  obfervation  of 
Sydenham  and  Cheyne,  who  faid  fo,  be- 
caufe  they  had  feen  it,  and  not  becaufe 
they  were  fond  of  fmall  beer,  as  fome  have 
alleged. 

In  ftudying  the  medical  obfervators, 
with  all  the  attention  of  which  I  am  capa¬ 
ble,  I  have  been  furprifed,  that  none  ever 
defcribed  the  peripneumonia  noiha  and  the 
gout  fo  well  as  Sydenham.  Now,  al¬ 
though  I  am  very  fenfible  of  his  uncom¬ 
mon  fagacity  and  clofe  attention,  yet  he 
had  one  advantage  over  all  his  predecef- 
fors,  viz.  the  place  where  he  pradifed  ; 
for  there  never  was  a  fpot  in  which  thofe 
difeafes  were  fo  frequent,  nor  fo  perfed, 
as  in  London. 

In  the  city  of  Paris,  and  many  towns 
in  Italy,  people  have  refined  upon  the 
pleafures  of  the  bed  and  table,  as  much  as 
poflible,  and  indeed  they  have  made  great 
progrefs  in  luxury  ;  but  the  regulations 
of  the  church  of  Rome  conftrain  them  a 
little,  and  they  are  more  fond  of  high 
than  grofs  eating  :  they  eat  a  great  deal 
of  ripe  fruit,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and 
always  fleep  on  matrafles.  Perhaps,  the 
nature  of  their  climate,  their  great  viva¬ 
city,  and  diftance  from  the  coaft  and  flat 
country,  may  have  fome  effed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  peripneumonia  notha  is  un- 
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common  among  them,  and  the  gout  is  lefs 
frequent  and  lefs  violent  than  in  this 
city. 

Sydenham  obferved  that,  in  his  time, 
thirty-odd  years  were  required  to  produce 
the  gout  in  a  perfon  naturally  healthy;  fo 
that  they  feldom  had  well-formed  fits  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  forty,  or  upwards  :  but, 
fmee  his  days,  we  have  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  feeding  cattle  and  poultry,  in  co¬ 
vering  our  tables  with  fo  great  variety, 
in  feafoning,  dreffing,  and  ferving  up  our 
repafls,  that  much  lefs  time  is  foqnd 
quite  fufficient. 

To  thefe  caufes  may  be  added  the  con- 
fumption  of  ftrong  liquors;  the  neglect  of 
going  on  foot ;  the  encreafe  of  carriages  ; 
the  high  finifhing  of  roads,  rooms,  and 
furniture ;  the  foftnefs  of  beds ;  the  anxi¬ 
ety,  vexation,  and  frequent  difappoint- 
ment  introduced  amongft  us  by  the  en¬ 
creafe  of  commerce,  politics,  and  gaming ; 
the  extent  and  progrefs  of  the  venereal 
difeafes,  and  their  confequences  ;  the  bad 
treatment  of  fevers  ;  the  vaft  confumption 
of  powerful  drugs,  and  the  great  abufe  of 
health  by  violent  quack  remedies  :  hence 
the  encreafe  of  atrabilious  difeafes. 

I  know  a  man,  P.  M.  who  came  to  this 
city  foon  after  the  age  of  twenty,  very 
healthy  and  robuft ;  his  ftomach  was  able 
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to  digeft  any  thing,  which  tempted  him 
to  eat  and  drink  of  every  thing.  In  ten 
years  he  became  big-bellied,  fat  and 
bloated  ;  then  he  got  the  piles,  afterwards 
the  gout,  and,  finally,  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
hands  and  feet  before  he  arrived  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight  years. 

Unthinking  people  do  not  confider,  that 
by  foul  feeding  alone,  the  fize,  fhape,  and 
texture  of  every  organ  in  the  body  may 
be  altered,  fo  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for 
its  natural  functions,  which  will  readily 
appear,  by  only  comparing  the  'v'lfcerci  of 
fatted  with  thofe  of  lean  animals  ;  e.  g. 
of  two  turkies  ;  the  one  brought  up  in  the- 
natural  manner,  obliged  to  range  about 
for  his  food,  and  to  rooft  every  night  in 
an  high  tree,  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  in  all  feafons  :  the  other  fhut 
up  in  a  coop,  without  light,  free  air,  or 
exercife,  carefully  fed  and  pampered  in  a 
warm  houfe. 

The  firft  is  not  fo  very  large,  weighing 
perhaps  ten  pounds  only  ;  his  flefh  is  red 
and  hard ;  his  tendons  round,  fmall,  and 
hard;  his  bones  thin,  fmall,  and  hard; 
his  joints  fmall,  and  the  ligaments  thin 
and  fmooth ;  his  alphage ,  or  crop,  fmall ; 
his  gizzard  fmall,  thick,  tendinous,  firm, 
and  wonderfully  rough  on  the  infide; 
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his  liver  firm,  and  weighing  nearly  three 
ounces. 

On  the  contrary,  the  fed  turkey  is  large 
and  heavy,  from  fixteen  to  twenty-fix 
pounds ;  his  flefh  is  white,  foft,  and  ten¬ 
der  ;  his  joints  are  large,  and  the  liga¬ 
ments  thick,  foft,  and  flefhy ;  his  bones 
foft,  thick,  and  bloody  ;  his  tendons  flat, 
thick,  and  foft ;  his  crop  is  large  and 
thin  ;  his  gizzard  very  capacious,  foft, 
flefhy,  and  tender  ;  his  liver  is  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  fize,  weighing  from  nine  to  fix- 
teen  ounces,  and  fo  foft  that,  when  boiled, 
you  may  break  it  down  with  the  back  of 
a  fpoon,  and  mix  it  with  your  fauce,  like 
chocolate  :  if  fuffered  to  live  long,  he  be¬ 
comes  gouty,  and  unable  to  walk.  The 
fame  is  true  of  all  pampered  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals,  fuch  as  dogs,  cats,  &c.  &c. 

The  fame  difference  may  be  obferved  in 
the  human  fpecies :  a  man  brought  up  in 
a  rude  ftate  is,  in  infancy,  firft  well  fuck- 
led  by  his  mother  for  many  months  ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  is  fufficiently  fed,  al¬ 
though  he  has  hardly  any  other  food  than 
the  mother’s  milk ;  after  which  his  diet 
is  very  Ample,  little  varied,  and  rather 
fcanty. 

Gradually  as  he  grows  up,  he  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  labour  for  the  means  of  fubfiftence; 
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fo  that  he  naturally  becomes  a  fifher, 
hunter,  grazier,  or  farmer,  or,  what  is 
more  common  in  the  countries  where  I 
have  refided,  he  exercifes  all  thefe  arts  by 
turns;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  is  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  fpending  one  half  of 
his  time  in  the  open  air,  and  two  thirds  of 
that  in  cold  water :  his  bed  is  hard,  his 
coverings  light,  his  fleep  fhort,  his  meals 
few,  irregular,  and  fimple ;  his  drink  is 
cold  water,  his  exercife  is  not  fo  violent 
as  it  is  continual,  and  in  the  open  air :  at 
times,  he  eats  the  flefh  of  beafts,  fowls, 
and  fifh  of  every  kind  ;  but  the  animals 
intended  for  his  food  are  not  fatted,  nor 
kept  long  to  become  tender,  far  lefs  to  ac^ 
quire  a  fumette ;  he  is  never  tempted  to 
over-eat  himfelf  by  the  great  variety  of 
difhes,  relilhing  pickles,  or  fkill  of  his 
cook. 

This  man  is  lean  and  lank-faced,  flout 
limbs,  and  no  belly ;  his  fkin  is  loofe, 
harfh,  and  hairy;  the  fkin  of  his  head  is 
very  movable,  fo  that  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  motion  in  his  nofe,  forehead,  and  ears  ; 
he  has  high  cheek-bones,  and  all  his  muf- 
cles  are  hard,  prominent  and  unequal ; 
his  veins  are  large  and  rolling,  his  bones 
are  fhort,  folid,  and  hard  ;  his  joints  are 
fmall ;  but  his  limbs  are  thick  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  bulk  and  ftature. 

When 
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'When  his  body  is  opened  after  death, 
it  will  be  found,  that  his  ftomach  and 
inteftines  are  final  1,  thick  in  their  coats, 
and  flefhy;  his  liver,  pancreas,  and  kid- 
nies  fmall  and  fmooth,  but  compact  and 
firm ;  his  omentum  thin,  fhort,  and  nar¬ 
row  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  thick,  pro¬ 
minent,  fhort,  and  hollowed  inwards  ;  fo 
that  the  external  appearance  of  the  abdo - 
men  is  flat,  and  the  breaft  large,  promi¬ 
nent,  and  round. 

The  lungs  are  large,  and,  on  filling 
them  with  air,  very  elafiic  ;  the  heart  is 
alfo  large,  and  fo  are  the  great  bloods 
veffels  ;  the  neck  is  fhort,  thick*  and  muf- 
cular  ;  the  fkull  large,  round,  folid,  hard, 
and  thin,  except  where  the  mufcles  are 
inferted,  and  there  it  is  thick  in  knobs  or 
ridges ;  the  brain  is  very  large,  and  the 
nerves  are  thick;  the  teeth  are  ihort, 
white,  fmooth,  and  clofe  fet ;  the  gums 
firm  and  found. 

I  have  opened  many  fuch,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  have  found  the  above  anato¬ 
mical  obfervations  true,  which  accounts, 
in  a  great  meafure,  for  what  I  have  al¬ 
ways  remarked  among  men  brought  up 
in  a  rude  ftate  ;  for  although  their  fight, 
hearing,  tafte,  and  fmell,  are  very  acute, 
yet  their  feelings  are  blunt,  and  their  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  not  eafily  moved  5  for  they 
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bear  pain,  cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  hard- 
fhip,  with  wonderful  patience,  and  foon 
recover  great  fatigue. 

Their  bodies  are  light,  their  motion 
quick,  their  wind  is  good  ;  but  they  do 
not  feern  calculated  for  carrying  heavy 
loads,  or  overcoming  great  refiftance.  Al¬ 
though  they  negled  wafhing  their  teeth 
and  mouth  after  meals,  yet  their  breath 
is  fweet ;  and  they  never  fmell  froufy, 
although  they  are  but  feldom  Ihifted. 

The  difeafes  of  .fuch  people  are  few,  vio¬ 
lent,  lhort,  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  crifis 
is  complete,  and  the  recovery  perfedl,  as 
often  as  they  efcape  with  life.  In  general, 
they  are  of  a  coftive  habit,  and  fometimes 
eat  hearty  meals  ;  but  I  never  heard  them 
complain  of  flatulence  or  indigeftion. 

Their  fpirits  are  moderate,  but  equal ; 
nervous  diftempers  they  have  none.  In¬ 
deed,  their  nerves  are  ftrong,  defires  very 
bounded,  and  wants  few.  Hence  they  are 
often  indolent,  ignorant,  and  contented  ; 
their  mental  faculties  are  rather  folid  than 
quick;  their  natural  fagacity  is  confider- 
able,  and  their  memory  retentive.  To 
this  firmnefs  in  the  nervous  fyftem,  they 
are  indebted  for  that  intrepidity,  conftancy, 
and  patience,  with  which  they  contentedly 
bear  all  the  viciflitudes  of  heat,  cold,  wet, 
dry,  reft,  fatigue,  plenty,  w’ant,  profpe- 

rity,. 
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rity,  and  adverfity  :  all  their  pafiions  are 
low,  equal,  and  permanent. 

With  fuch,  compare  a  man  born  and 
brought  up  in  refined  life:  his  delicate 

mother  cannot  fuckle  him  ;  a  Jlrange 

nurfe  is  hired,  who  but  half  fuckles  him, 

and  for  fix  months  only  ;  after  which  his 
diet  is  various,  abundant,  and  high  fea- 
foned  ;  gradually,  as  he  grows  up,  he  is 
taught  to  think,  and  confined  to  ftudy ; 
he  never  is  in  cold  water,  feldom  in  the 
open  air,  or  at  all  expofed  to  cold,  hun¬ 
ger,  and  fatigue. 

His  chamber  is  clofe,  his  bed  foft,  his 
coverings  many,  his  deep  is  long,  his 
meals  are  regular,  plentiful,  frequent,  and 
full  of  variety ;  his  drink  is  of  fermented 
liquors,  ftrong  or  fweet ;  his  exercife  is 
fcanty,  irregular,  of  fliort  duration,  and 
feldom  in  the  open  air. 

He  eats  the  flefh  of  animals  highly  fed, 
and  for  the  moft  part  difeafed,  and  is 
tempted  to  overload  his  ftomach,  by  every 
art  and  invention,  for  flavour,  tafte,  and 
drefiing,  as  well  as  infinite  variety.  Hence 
he  becomes  large,  fat,  heavy,  and  bloated; 
his  fkin  foft,  fair,  and  extended;  his  muf- 
cles  foft,  fmooth,  and  larded  with  fat; 
his  blood-veflels  are  comprefled  by  the 
great  diftenfion  of  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
his  bones  are  long,,  large,  fpongy,  and 
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foft ;  his  joints  are  large,  and  the  liga¬ 
ments  thick ;  his  limbs,  though  large, 
are  but  fmall,  compared  to  the  bulk  of  his 
belly. 

His  fiomach  and  inteftines  are  of  an 
enormous  fize,  thin  in  their  coats,  but  load¬ 
ed  with  fat  ;  his  liver  is  of  a  monftrous 
fize,  foft,  and  fpongy ;  the  pancreas  and 
kidnies  are  alfo  large,  flabby,  and  fat; 
the  omentum  is  prodigious,  foft,  long, 
broad,  and  thick,  extending  all  over  the 
belly  down  to  the  pelvis . 

The  mufcles  of  the  belly  are  thin,  broad, 
and  extended  to  almofl;  double  their  natural 
length,  being  pufhed  outwards  by  the  over¬ 
grown  contents  of  the  abdomen .  Hence 
alfo  the  diaphragm  is  violently  forced  up¬ 
ward,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  lungs  and 
heart.  Hence  alfo  the  cavity  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  is  not  near  fo  large  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cheft  would  promife  in  fucli 
people,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
l'pace  is  occupied  by  lumps  of  fat ;  fo  that 
the  lungs,  heart,  and  great  blood-veffels, 
are  confined. 

The  neck  is  large,  but  foft  and  flabby ; 
the  head  appears  large,  but  the  cavity  of 
the  fkull  is  not  fo ;  for  the  integuments 
are  thick,  and  the  bone  is  foft,  thick, 
and  fpongy  ;  fo  that  the  brain  is  but  fmall, 
and  the  nerves  are  evidently  fo.  The 
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fenfes  are  not  very  acute  ;  but  the  feelings 
are  delicate,  and  the  whole  nervous  fyf- 
tem  eafily  moved  upon  flight  occafions. 

The  whole  body  is  heavy,  and  the 
breathing  fhort,  This  man  feems  calcu¬ 
lated  for  flow  motion,  to  carry  loads,  and 
raife  great  weights  ;  his  teeth  are  feldom 
good,  his  gums  are  foft  and  fpongy,  his 
tongue  is  often  foul,  his  difeafes  are  many, 
flow,  not  very  painful,  nor  very  danger¬ 
ous  ;  but  the  crifis  is  feldom  complete, 
nor  the  recovery  perfedt,  even  when  he 
efcapes  with  his  life. 

If  he  is  fuffered  to  remain  coflive  for 
fome  length  of  time,  and  ihould  not  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  fluxion  on  fome  organ  or  other* 
he  begins  to  complain  of  flatulence  and 
indigeflion,  piles,  arthritic  pains,  or  gout ; 
at  other  times  thick  wind,  fuffocation, 
fluffing  in  the  glands,  and  even  apoplexy  ; 
w  hich,  if  it  ihould  not  prove  fatal,  is  of¬ 
ten  fucceeded  by  palfy. 

His  fpirits  are  unequal,  often  low  ;  the 
number  of  his  nervous  complaints  is  very 
great  ;  indeed,  his  feelings  are  fo  keen, 
and  his  wants  fo  many,  that  his  defires  are 
unbounded,  and  of  courfe  his  mind  is  dif- 
fatisfied :  hence  he  is  impatient,  difcon- 
tented,  induftrious,  and  ingenious;  his 
apprehenfions  are  quick,  his  knowledge 
ex  ten  five ;  he  is  enterprifing,  often  very 
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daring  ;  but  impatient  under  hard  (hip, 
and  more  afraid  of  hunger  and  hard  liv¬ 
ing  than  of  danger. 

I  remember  a  bon  vivant ,  a  corpulent 
native  of  this  city,,  who  confuited  our  wor¬ 
thy  friend,  Sir  William  Duncan,  for  an 
univerfal  rheumatic  gout,  or  arthritis  vagci • 
To  explain  his  cafe  with  great  accuracy, 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  hate  of  his 
health  from  his  infancy. 

“  I  have  been  told  (faid  he),  that  I  was 
€C  born  hearty  and  ftrong,  and  throve  at 
cc  my  mother’s  breaft  for  three  months  ; 
il  after  which  I  was  brought  up  by  hand. 
“  It  feems,  however,  that  I  did  not  long 
“  continue  healthy;  for,  when  I  was  but 
two  years  old,  my  father  paid  my  apo- 
“  thecary’s  bill,  viz.  Abforbent  draughts 
#c  360,  laxative  ditto  150,  anodyne  ditto 
“  go,  clyfters  60,  vomits  10,  and  blifters 
fix. 

“  Soon  after,  I  was  fent  to  a  relation’s 
<c  houfe  in  the  country,  where  I  recovered , 
u  and  grew  up  flout  and  lufty.  I  went 
€C  early  into  bufinefs,  always  had  a  good 
€<  appetite,  foon  became  big  and  fat,  but 
<c  was  troubled  with  indigehion  and  windy 
complaints.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  I  firft 
4C  felt  the  rheumatifm,  and  foon  after  I 
“  had  a  fever;  fince  which  time  1  never 
“  have  been  quite  well 
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cs  At  the  age  of  forty,  I  was  laid  up 
with  a  fevere  gout,  which  however  did 
u  not  laft  long,  and  feemed  to  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  fervice  ;  but  the  gout  has 
u  gradually  encreafed  ever  fince,  and  now 
<c  I  am  never  free  from  pain,  &c.  &c” 
Sir  William  ordered  a  regimen,  to  which 
he  could  not  conform  ;  fwore  the  cure  was 
worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  that  he  would 
not  purchafe  life  on  fuch  fevere  conditions. 
He  lived  in  mifery  for  fome  years  longer, 
and  died  unexpectedly.  His  body  was 
opened,  and  exhibited  a  picture,  fuch  as 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  draw.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  ancients  fhould 
impute  many  of  thefe  difeafes  to  the  over¬ 
growing  of  the  liver,  which  they  called 
the  feat  of  the  atra  bills . 

From  thefe  and  many  fuch  obfervations 
I  infer,  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  'vifcera 
may  be  altered  to  a  wonderful  degree,  by 
the  manner  of  living  only.  The  evil  ten¬ 
dency  of  fuch  alteration  is  not  eafily  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  beginning,  and  is  buffered  to 
creep  on  infeniibly,  till  the  texture  of  all 
the  folids  is  deftroyed,  the  fecretions  and 
excretions  interrupted,  obftru&ions  form¬ 
ed,  and  new  humours  and  new  falts  pro¬ 
duced,  fuch  as  never  exifted  before  in  the 
natural  conftitution. 
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Or  thefe  new  humours  and  falts  the 
gouty  matter  is  compofcd,  which  conti¬ 
nues  to  circulate  with  the  blood  unper¬ 
ceived,  till  by  the  encreafed  quantity,  or 
acquired  acrimony,  or  fome  other  acci¬ 
dent,  it  becomes  adtive,  and  brings  on 
that  fpecies  of  fever  called  a  fit  of  the 
gout. 

This  fever,  when  recent  and  fingle  (that 
is,  not  complicated  with  any  other  dif- 
eafe),  is  of  the  remittent  kind,  with  re¬ 
gular  exacerbations  and  remiffions  every 
fecond  day,  till  codlion  takes  place ;  then 
a  crifis  comes  on,  and  is  always  followed 
by  critical  difcharges  of  hypofUtic  water, 
concoded  large  poultaceous  ftools,  and  cri¬ 
tical,  refrefhing  fweats  ;  befides  the  pecu¬ 
liar  difcharge  of  volatile,  acrid,  laline  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  gouty  phlegmon  aides.  And 
all  thefe  are  found,  by  experience,  necef- 
fary  to  difcharge  the  whole  gouty  matter, 
and  reftore  perfedt  health. 

The  true  idea  then  of  the  whole  difeafe 
is,  that  people  living  in  a  thick,  heavy 
air,  eating  the  flefh  of  ftall-fed  and  dif- 
eafed  animals,  drinking  fpirituous  and  ferT 
mented  liquors,  indulging  in  eafe,  luxury 
and  excefs,  exhaufted  by  heavy  mental 
concerns,  and  enervated  by  the  debilitating 
paflions  of  grief,  fear,  luff,  &c.  are  found 
liable  to  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  fize, 
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fliape,  texture,  and  folidity  of  their  or¬ 
gans,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  na¬ 
tural  functions.  Hence  a  particular  re¬ 
laxation  of  all  the  folids  ;  hence  a  peculiar 
morbid  matter  is  engendered,  producing  a 
fever  fiid  generis ,  which  terminates  by  a 
fingular  fort  of  crifis,  called  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  i.  e .  a  critical  depofit  on  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  the  joints,  refembling  a  true 
phlegmon  in  the  beginning,  but  iffuing 
differently,  and  always  returning  again. — * 
Some  will  fay,  that  difeafes  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  not  hereditary;  that  the  gout  is 
a  difeafe  of  the  humours  only,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  hereditary.  But  this  opinion  is 
not  well  founded  in  reafon  nor  experience  ; 
I  knew,  e.  g.  a  Mr.  Clark,  in  Queen-ftreet, 
Cheapfide,  who  was  gouty  for  many  years. 
His  daughter  was  a  temperate  woman,  but 
conftantly  complaining  of  gouty  pains. 
She  died  young,  and  left  a  fon,  who  had 
regular  fits  of  the  gout  at  the  age  of  feven 
years. 

1  know  a  very  pretty  young  woman, 
regular  and  temperate  in  all  things,  who 
married  young,  bred  faft,  and  fuckled  her 
children  at  her  own  bread: ;  yet  fhe  had 
the  gout  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
has  had  regular  fits  yearly  ever  fince ;  be- 
caufe  her  mother  was  gouty  before  fhe  was 
born.  But  in  a  matter  of  fad  fo  certain, 
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we  need  not  much  argument,  nor  many 
examples. 

The  gout  is  hereditary,  as  much  as  any 
difeafe  can  be :  it  is  not  a  difeafe  of  any 
one  humour,  nor  of  any  one  organ,  but 
of  the  whole  conftitution  :  it  may  be  called 
the  temper  amentum  arthriticum ,  or  poda - 
gricum ,  and  to  cure  it  radically  the  whole 
conftitution  s  muft  be  altered.  A.  contrary 
opinion  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief ; 
for  feme,  having  obferved  that  the  fit  is 
generally  preceded  by  indigeftion,  four 
eru&ations  and  cardialgia ,  miftaking  the 
terrentia  febris  for  the  caufa  re  mot  a  morbid 
have  rafhly  concluded,  that  the  whole  dif¬ 
eafe  was  only  an  acrimonia  acida ,  curable 
by  vomits,  alcalis ,  abforbents,  &c\ 

Others  obferved  that,  in  many  cafes, 
the  appetite,  as  well  as  the  digefiion,  fell 
off  long  before  the  fit,  although  it  revived 
again  immediately  before  the  attack,  for 
one  or  two  days,  like  hot  fim-fhine  be¬ 
fore  a  ftorm.  This  obfervation  tempted 
them  to  impute  the  whole  difeafe  to  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  ftomach  only,  and  there¬ 
fore  curable  by  reftoratives,  and  bitters, 
in  folid  form  and  large  quantity,  long 
continued  ;  fuch  as  Portland’s  powders, 
and  many  other  noftrums. 

Some  obferved,  that  a  purging  of  foetid 
and  bilious  {tools  accompanied  the  folution 
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of  the  fit ;  and  from  thence  concluded,  that 
the  whole  was  no  other  than  a  bilious  dif- 
temper,  curable  by  purgatives,-  neutral 
falls  and  acids.  Others  expected  a  better 
effeffc  from  heating  cordials  and  diapho¬ 
retics  ;  but  all  were  difappointed. 

I  knew  a  man,  who  fancied  that  the 
gout  was  only  an  obftinate  ague  ;  becaufe 
it  was  a  remittent  fever,  returning  nearly 
at  certain  periods.  Accordingly  he  tried 
the, bark  in  vaft  quantity,  during  the  in¬ 
terval  of  the  fits,  and  thought  that  he  had 
conquered  the  difeafe  ;  but  he  foon  per¬ 
ceived  his  rniftake,  although,  upon  the 
whole,  he  did  lefs  mifehief  than  fome  of 
thofe  others. 

I  knew  another  dodtor,  Gentlemen,  who 
imagined  that  the  gout  was  a  mere  inflam¬ 
matory  fever,  might  be  treated  as  fuch 
during  the  fit,  and  wholly  prevented  by 
frequent  bleeding,  an  antiphlogiftic  regi¬ 
men,  &c.  hut  he  killed  fo  many,  that  his 
reign  was  but  fhort.  Like  all  others, 
who  reafon  about  the  cure  of  difeafes 
without  proper  experience,  he  had  not 
fufficiently  confidered  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  genuine  inflammatory  fever,  and 
a  fever  which  may  fometimes  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  degree  of  inflammation. 

There  are  not  wanting  people,  who 
^ill  have  the  gout  to  arife  from  obftrudled 
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bowels  only,  and  expert  to  cure  it  by  pow¬ 
erful  deobftruents  taken  from  quickfilver, 
antimony,  and  the  like ;  but  if  they  will 
take  time  and  pains  to  inveftigate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  difeafe,  by  long  and  careful 
attention  to  the  progrefs  of  it  in  a  great 
number  of  cafes,  they  mud  perceive,  that 
although  there  may  be  a  degree  of  cb- 
ftrudtion  in  the  bowels,  yet  there  is  fuch 
a  nervous  debility,  and  fuch  a  foftnefs  in 
the  texture  of  the  generality  of  gouty 
people,  as  render  the  ufe  of  rough  medi¬ 
cines  hurtful,  and  even  dangerous.  Per¬ 
haps,  there  is  not  a  mineral  production 
that  will  agree  with  gouty  habits,  except 
iron  and  fulphur  ;  which  are,  however, 
to  be. met  with  in  almofl:  every  vegetable 
fubftance. 

All  thefe  things  are  now  fo  well  known, 
from  the  experience  of  people  hill  living, 
that  I  cannot  think  it  in  the  power  of  the 
mod  impudent  and  artful  quack  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  prefen t  race  of  gouty  peo¬ 
ple.  Indeed,  I  am  furprifed  how  it  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  reafonable  man, 
that  any  fuch  difeafe  fhould  give  way  to 
any  one  drug.  Surely  Sydenham  could 
not  ferioufly  hope,  that  fuch  a  fpecific 
fhould  exifl:  in  rcrum  natura>  fince  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  the  miraculous  tree  of  life. 

C  4  There 
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There  is,  however,  another  opinion, 
equally  pernicious,  that  requires  difcuffion; 
fome  people  have  taken  it  into  their  heads, 
that  a  gouty  perfon  can  have  no  other  dif- 
eafe  than  the  gout;  and  this  error  has  de~ 
flroyed  many.  The  truth  is,  that  I  have 
feen  gouty  people  in  the  gaol  fever,  in 
the  angina  maligna ,  in  the  fcarlatina  angi - 
nofa ,  in  the  fm all- pox  ;  in  the  hies,  &c . 
and  there  is  no  reafon  why  they  fhould 
not  be  equally  liable  to  any  contagious 
difeafe  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  In  this 
moft  people  of  experience  will  go  along 
with  me.  But  with  regard  to  the  common 
fevers,  fome  doubt  may  perhaps  remain  : 
to  remove  which  I  will  give  a  few  inftances, 
out  of  many  that  I  could  give,  to  prove, 
that  gouty  people  are  not  exempted  from 
the  common  fevers ;  but  being  of  the 
temper  ament  um  podagricum ,  they  may  re¬ 
quire  fome  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
treatment,  adapted  to  their  particular  ha¬ 
bit  ;  but  without  neglecting  the  common 
fever,  which  is  the  fame  in  all,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  fimilar  treatment  in  all,  whether 
gouty  or  not. 

To  begin  then  with  inflammation,  the 
moft  frequent  of  all  the  common  fevers,  I 
have  often  met  with  it  in  gouty  habits,  in- 
fuch  a  degree  as  required,  and  would  not 
be  relieved  but  by  bleeding,  and  an  anti- 
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phlogiftic  treatment  to  a  certain  degree, 
for  fome  days  together. 

In  the  year  i  757,  and  during  the  height 
of  the  inflammatory  conftitution,  I  was 
called,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  fee 
the  late  Earl  Paulette,  who  had  been  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  gout  for  many  years,  and 
loft  the  ufe  of  all  his  limbs  from  it. 

He  had  fuch  a  tightnefs  and  pain  crofs 
his  breaft,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  ;  his 
breath  was  hot ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  had  all 
the  fymptoms  of  a  true  peripneumony.  A 
very  careful  fervant,  who  had  long  at¬ 
tended  my  lord,  told  me,  that  he  believed 
it  was  owing  to  the  gout;  but  added,  that 
he  never  had  feen  it  come  on  with  fuch 
violence,  nor  indeed  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  the  gouty  part 
of  the  complaint,  but  directed  a  proper 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  direct¬ 
ly.  Twelve  ounces  were  loft  accordingly, 
which  immediately  relieved  the  pain  and 
dyfpntfa ;  after  which,  a  cup  of  Syden¬ 
ham’s  purging  apozeme  was  given  every 
hour,  till  it  took  effeCt,  when  he  began  to 
dilute  plentifully,  by  frequent  draughts  of 
fmall  whey,  from  time  to  time. 

The  inflammation  fubfided  in  three 
days,  a  gentle  perfpiration  came  on,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  gouty  pains,  and  a  regular  fit 
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fucceeded,  more  violent,  but  not  fb  tedi¬ 
ous  as  ufual. 

Some  years  after,  I  was  called  to  L.  C. 
who  had  been  very  gouty  from  his  youth. 
3  found  him  in  a  real  pleurify  fever,  which 
did  not  give  way  to  one  bleeding.  I 
treated  him  exactly  as  I  would  have  done 
any  other  man,  of  the  fame  age  and 
ftrength,  without  the  fmalleft  regard  to 
the  gout,  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  fe¬ 
ver  ;  but  when  the  gouty  pains  began  to 
manifeft  themfelves  externally  in  different 
places,  I  refrained  from  all  medicine. 

He  is  now  far  advanced  in  life,  and  yet, 
in  the  fpring  feafon  177 5,  I  was  obliged 
to  treat  him  nearly  in  the  fame  way  for  a 
fever  of  the  pleu retie  kind.  This  fever 
was  alfo  followed  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but 
not  immediately,  nor  did  it  come  with  its 
ufual  violence. 

Mr.  Trail,  formerly  an  apothecary  in 
Hatton-garden,  aged  feventy  years,  ftrong, 
hearty,  and  adtive  for  his  age,  eat  much 
grofs  and  animal  food,  digefted  well,  and 
married  a  young  woman  but  a  few  months 
before  this  illnefs,  although  he  had  been 
troubled  with  the  gout  for  twenty  years, 
with  fevere,  long,  and  regular  fits. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1774, 
he  feat  for  me  to  attend  him,  for  what  he 
called  the  gout  in  his  lungs.  The  fymp- 
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toms,  however,  were  thofe  of  pleurify  and 
peripneumony,  for  which  I  ordered  plen¬ 
tiful  bleeding,  and  large  quantities  of 
opening  peCtoral  emulfions,  with  foluble 
tartar  and  mana,  fo  as  to  procure  {tools 
every  day. 

The  bleeding  was  repeated  on  the  fe- 
cond  day,  and  again  by  leeches  on  the 
third  ;  after  which  the  inflammation  fub- 
fided  gradually,  a  gentle,  eafy,  concoCted 
expectoration  took  place,  by  which  the 
fever  was  quite  removed  in  the  ufual  time 
and  manner. 

He  then  mended  his  diet,  and  not  long 
afterwards  was  fuddenly  feized  with  the 
gout  in  both  feet  very  violently,  but 
without  any  other  complaint.  I  took  my 
leave,  and  he  treated  himfelf  with  good 
victuals  and  drink,  and  fuffered  his  body 
to  become  cofiive. 

One  evening  he  had  a  call  to  ftool,  and 
while  he  fat  on  the  box,  he  fell  down 
quite  dead.  As  foon  as  1  was  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  event,  I  fent  for  Dr. 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  that  we  might 
infpeCt  the  body;  and  accordingly  we 
found  the  whole  much  covered  with  fat ; 
the  omentum  of  an  enormous  lize ;  all  the 
bowels  were  very  large,  but  neither  hard 
nor  difeafed  in  any  degree  that  might  oc- 
cafion  fudden  death. 
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The  contents  of  the  thorax  were  alfo 
much  covered  with  fat;  but  the  lungs 
were  quite  found,  and  did  not  adhere  to  the 
pleura  any  where. 

The  pericardium  was  much  diflorted 
with  blood,  and,  on  being  opened,  difco- 
vered  a  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  Upon  carefully  examining  that 
ventricle,  we  faw  one  part  of  it  of  the 
breadth  of  an  halfpenny,  worn  fo  thin  as 
to  be  diaphanous ;  the  middle  of  this  fpot 
had  given  way,  and  occafioncd  the  fudden 
death  :  the  late  king  died  of  the  fame  caufe, 
and  1  have  heard  of  others  fince,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Vienna. 

In  confidering  thefe  cafes,  I  am  fatisfied 
that  there  was  added  to  the  gout  a  degree 
of  inflammation  that  required  an  antiphlo- 
giftic  treatment  in  proportion  ;  and  that  an 
oppofite  method  would  not  have  been 
fuccefsful ;  i.  e  ftimulating  medicines  given 
or  applied  in  the  beginning  and  crude  ftage 
of  the  fever :  indeed,  in  vigorous  people, 
although  ever  fo  gouty,  I  have  not  found 
occafion  for  ftimulating  medicines  5  for  as 
foon  as  co£tion  takes  place,  nature  feparates 
the  gouty  matter  from  the  found  juices, 
and  depofits  it  upon  the  proper  parts,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  medicine  or  ftrong  liquors. 

But  ftill,  although  the  gout  may  be,  in 
fome  cafes,  complicated  with  inflammation, 
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I  am  far  from  meaning  to  infmuate  that  it 
is  of  an  inflammatory  nature :  when  it  has 
fhewed  itfelf  externally,  it  may  at  firft  re- 
femble  a  true  phlegmon  in  heat,  pain,  co¬ 
lour,  and  fwelling  of  the  part  afFe&ed ; 
but  it  proceeds  by  remiffion  and  exacerba¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  never  ifliies  like  a  true  phleg¬ 
mon,  by  kindly  refolution  or  fuppuration ; 
but  performs  a  peculiar  difcharge,  by  the 
tranfudation  of  a  morbid  matter  through 
the  {kin  ;  and  defquamation  of  the  epider¬ 
mis,  now  much  thickened,  and  covered 
with  a  branny  faline  fcurf,  as  has  been  faid 
above. 

In  the  fpring  feafon,  and  during  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  fynochus  non  putris ,  I  meet 
with  the  fymptoms  of  pituite  and  turgid 
matter  in  the  firft  paflages,  as  common  among 
gouty  people,  as  among  thofe  who  are  not 
gouty;  and  ifind  them  agree  equally  well  with 
the  fame  mode  of  treatment  recommended 
in  the  chapter,  where  I  treat  of  th t  fynochus 
non  putris  in  the  firft  volume  of  my  Obfer- 
vations  on  Fevers  ;  and  that  an  heating 
regimen,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  is  detrimental  to  both. 

But  after  the  turgid  matter  has  been 
feafonably  and  properly  evacuated,  and 
nature  has  been  relieved  from  the  oppref- 
fion  occafioned  by  a  colluvies  in  the  firft 
paflages;  the  people  naturally  healthy  are 
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quickly  relieved  by  perfpiration,  or  a  depu- 
ratory  intermittent ;  whereas  the  gouty 
people  are  fure  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  before 
they  are  quite  recovered. 

It  is,  however,  worth  obferving,  that 
the  degree  and  duration  of  that  fit  are 
greatly  diminifhed  by  a  proper  difcharge 
of  the  turgid  matter  before  the  appearance 
of  the  gout ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
gouty  people  who  often  miftake  the  fymp- 
toms  of  turgid  matter  for  the  harbingers 
of  a  fit,  and  endeavour  to  force  the  gout 
upon  the  extremities  before  there  are  any 
figns  of  coCtion,  or  natural  propenfity  to 
form  a  fit,  always  do  mifchief ;  and  when 
they  efcape  with  their  lives,  they  encreafe 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe,  injure  the  af¬ 
fected  parts,  by  violently  forcing  the 
fluxion  on  them,  and  recover  badly.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  fynochus  non  putris , 
where  I  treated  of  the  hgm'icrania,  I  gave 
the  cafes  of  two  gouty  gentlemen,  who 
were  eafily  cured,  by  the  fame  remedies 
which  are  always  effectual  in  that  difeafe, 
without  any  attention  being  had  to  the 
gout ;  it  was  the  fame  in  them  as  in  many 
others  who  were  not  gouty ;  nor  did  the 
gout  immediately  follow  on  their  reco¬ 
very. 

During  the  month  of  July  and  the  dog- 
days,  gouty  people  are  not  fubjeCt  to  fits 
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of  gout,  unlefs  they  are  very  far  gene  in 
the  difeafe;  but  they  are  often  fubjedt  to 
the  putrid  and  dyfenteric  fever,  and  all  the 
difeafes  arifing  from  putrid  or  bilious  mat¬ 
ter,  fo  frequent  during  that  feafon. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  miftaken  for  gout 
in  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  and  much  mif- 
chief  has  been  the  confequence  ;  as  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  fhew  more  fully,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  palliative  cure  of  the 
inveterate  gout :  I  have  often  feen  an  ery- 
fipelas  on  the  foot  and  ancle  miftaken  for 
the  gout. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  made 
fome  ftay  at  Bath,  where  I  was  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Oliver,  who  had  attended  much, 
and  been  fubjedt  to  the  gout  for  feveral 
years.  By  him  I  was  allured  that  gouty 
people  always  agreed  with  vomits  as  often 
as  they  had  turgid  matter  in  the  ftomach ; 
4C  I  order,”  faid  he,  u  to  work  off  the 
u  vomit  with  port  wine  and  water,  by 
“  which  I  obtain  two  advantages ;  firft,  a 
<c  difeharge  of  the  turgid  matter,  and  then 
“  I  often  give  my  patients  an  averfion  to 
44  port  wine  for  fome  time  afterwards.” 

When  the  habit  happens  to  be  much 
loaded  with  gouty  matter,  a  regular  fit 
will  always  fucceed  the  difeharge  of  the 
turgid  matter,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be  ; 
but  at  other  times  the  whole  will  fubfide 
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gradually,  as  if  the  patient  had  never  been 
gouty,  e.  g. 

Mr.  G.  is  a  lufty  ftrong  man,  full  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  aged  about  fixty  years  ; 
fubjedl  to  the  gout  for  many  years,  and  to 
the  gravel  of  late  years ;  by  my  advice  he 
had  lived  more  regular,  plain,  and  abfte- 
mious,  and  refrained  from  wine,  fat,  and 
butter,  much  more  than  formerly.  By 
thefe  alterations  in  his  living  his  gout  be¬ 
came  lefs  violent,  as  well  as  a  peripneu¬ 
monia  not  ha ,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjedt, 
every  winter,  for  many  years. 

In  the  year  1772,  I  advifed  his  drinking 
lime  water  for  the  gravel ;  fince  which,  he 
has  voided  a  vaft  many  hones ;  his  pains 
of  all  kinds  have  been  moderate,  and  his 
gout  and  peripneumony  inconfiderable. 
His  appetite  and  digeftion  good,  his  body 
regular,  his  fleep  found  and  refrefhing,  and 
his  fpirits  excellent. 

In  this  hate  of  health  he  continued  to 
the  month  of  May  177 5,  when  he  loft  his 
appetite,  became  liftlefs  and  heavy,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  remove  by  exercife  and 
change  of  air. 

One  night,  however,  he  was  feized  fud- 
denly  with  pain  and  tenfion  of  the  belly, 
numbnefs  in  his  hands,  pain,  great  fulnefs 
and  heavinefs  in  his  head,  proftration  of 
ftrength,  deje&ion  of  fpirits ;  the  tongue 
4  was 
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Was  foul  and  loaded,  and  the  pulfe  fo  oV 
fcure  as  not  to  be  felt  any  where.  A  very 
brifk  vomit  was  given  immediately,  which 
brought  up  a  great  deal  of  tough  foul 
matter,  after  which  he  took  a  purging 
draught;  but  that  having  no  effeft,  in  a 
few  hours  a  bulky  purging  clyfter  was 
injedled  very  warm,  and  he  begun  to  take 
a  cup  of  Sydenham’s  purging  apozem 
every  hour,  till  he  had  two  ftools  of  thin 
bilious  matter. 

Thefe  operations  gave  great  relief,  and 
reftored  the  pulfe ;  they  were  therefore 
repeated  day  after  day  for  a  week,  till  the 
fulnefs  of  the  head  went  off,  and  he  had 
recovered  the  ufe  of  his  legs  fo  as  to  walk 
a  little ;  the  tongue  alfo  became  gradually 
more  clean ;  but  the  hardnefs  and  tenfion 
of  the  belly  remained,  for  which  he  took 
fal  polychreft  and  rhubarb  every  day,  for 
a  week  longer :  by  thefe  means  all  the 
complaint  was  conquered,  and  he  has  re¬ 
mained  well,  nor  has  he  felt  any  gout 
fince. 

Now  fuppofe  thefe  fymptoms,  in  a  gouty 
habit,  had  been  miftaken  for  -  what  the 
French  call  la  goutte  remonte e ,  and  treated 
by  blifters  and  heating  cordials,  inftead  of 
brifk  and  repeated  evacuations ;  would  not 
the  obffrudlions  have  been  confirmed,  and 
an  apoplexy  come  on,  followed  by  the 
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death  of  the  patient  ?  and  the  ignorant 
by-ftanders  would  have  called  it  the  gout  in 
his  ftomach.  On  fuch  cafes  as  thefe  I  have 
made  fome  remarks  in  a  note  on  the  apo¬ 
plexy,  in  the  chapter  on  the  peripneumonia 
7iotha->  in  the  fecond  volume  of  my  Obfer- 
vations  on  Fevers,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
refer. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  atra  bilis  of  the 
fame  treatife,  I  have  faid,  that  the  people 
of  that  temperament  arc  the  moll;  liable  to 
the  gout  and  peripneumonia  not  ha ;  both 
thefe  difeafes  often  come  on  at  the  fame 
time,  and  are  complicated  together;  hence 
arifes  a  queftion,  which  of  them  ought  to 
be  firft  and  chiefly  attended  to  ?  This  mat¬ 
ter  deferves  confideration,  and  therefore  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  a  cafe, 
which  engroffed  my  attention  very  much 
for  many  weeks. 

An.  B.  Efq;  is  now  pafl;  his  grand  cli¬ 
macteric,  has  been  fubjeCt  to  the  gout  for 
many  years,  and  feldom  quite  free  from  it ; 
after  much  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  and 
a  very  irregular  courfe  of  living  for  the 
whole  winter  feafon  of  1774,  he  was  at 
laft  feized  violently  with  a  cough,  and  the 
winter  fever  of  Sydenham  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  gout  came  very  feverely  into  both 
his  feet  and  ancles,  from  which  he  .ex¬ 
pected  to  be  foon  relieved  of  his  cough  and 
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flulnefs  in  his  head:  but  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  fymptoms  of  the  peripneumonia  notha 
and  gout  increafed  together  for  fourteen 
days  ;  nor  did  the  violence  of  the  one  at  all 
moderate  the  increafe  of  the -other. 

In  this  filiation  I  was  called  to  fee  him, 
by  his  friend  and  relation  Dr.  Brownrig  % 
both  his  feet  and  ancles  were  very  painful, 
much  fwelled,  red  and  tender ;  at  the  fame 
time  his  breathing  was  difficult,  his  tongue 
foul  and  loaded,  his  head  heavy,  and  ready 
to  burfl  as  often  as  he  attempted  to  cough  ; 
his  pulfe  was  fmall,  foft,  irregular,  and 
intermitting  ;  his  appetite  quite  gone,  but 
his  third  was  great ;  he  complained  of  vaft 
weaknefs,  great  anxiety  and  want  of  fleep; 
he  had  been  coftive  for  fome  days,  and 
although  his  flefh  was  much  exhaufted, 
yet  his  belly  was  hard  and  bulky. 

In  this  cafe  there  were  many  figns  of 
immediate  danger  that  had  no  connection 
with  the  gout,  but  were  evidently  the 
genuine  pathognomonic  fymptoms  of  the 
peripneumonia  notha ,  and  required  to  be 
treated  as  fuch  without  lofs  of  time,  or  re¬ 
gard  to  the  gout. 

Accordingly  a  brifk  vomit  was  given, 
and  worked  off  with  flower  of  mallard  in 
warm  water ;  after  the  operation  of  which 
he  took  a  cup  of  Sydenham’s  purging 
apozem  till  he  had  ftools,  and  then  pro- 
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ceeded  with  draughts  made  of fpiritus  Men - 
dereri ,  camphor  julep,  and  calx  of  anti¬ 
mony;  at  the  fame  time  all  his  drink  was 
fharpened  with  common  oxyrnel. 

I  returned  at  night,  and  found  that  all 
thefe  operations  had  been  properly  exe¬ 
cuted,  that  he  had  taken  a  large  quantity 
of  whey  and  peCtoral  decoction  with  oxy- 
mel ;  his  pulfe  indeed  was  mended,  but 
the  frequent  dry  cough,  with  the  pain  and 
fulnefs  of  the  head,  the  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  the  unealinefs  in  his  bowels,  and  fre¬ 
quent  ineffectual  calls  to  ftool,  made  him 
forget  the  pain  of  his  feet,  though  fwelled 
and  inflamed  as  much  as  ever. 

I  concluded  that  he  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  purged,  ordered  the  apozem  to  be 
repeated,  and  to  proceed  afterwards  with 
the  draughts  and  oxyrnel  as  before. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  night  the  apozem 
procured  him  three  very  copious  difeharges  ; 
and  he  began  to  expectorate  the  very  next 
day. 

From  this  time  the  difeafe  got  into  its 
ufual  train ;  the  cough  and  fpitting  lafted 
forty-three  days,  and  gradually  carried  off 
every  fymptom.  As  for  the  gout,  it  went 
away  in  fourteen  days  from  this  crifis ,  and 
did  not  return  for  many  months,  nor  has 
it  been  fo  violent  ever  fmee ;  owing  to  the 
ufe  of  lulphur,  and  the  alterations  made  in 
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his  manner  of  living.  I  could  give  many 
fuch  cafes,  but  think  this  fufficient  to 
prove,  that  gouty  people  are  not  exempted 
from  the  common  fevers,  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed  ;  nor  is  a  fit  of  the  gout  always  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  off  other  fevers,  that  may  be 
complicated  with  it. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  with  two  practical 
remarks,  which  deferve  attention. 

The  gout,  when  finglc,  is  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous  if  left  to  nature ;  therefore  when 
complicated  with  other  fevers  of  a  more, 
deleterious  tendency,  thefe  require  to  be 
firft  and  chiefly  attended  to;  and  it  is 
pleafing  to  find,  that  the  feafonable  and 
proper  treatment  of  thole  other  fevers  does 
not  retard  the  operations  of  nature  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  gouty  matter  afterwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  nature  thereof. 
When  therefore  any  fever  comes  on,  with 
all  the  pathognomonic  fymptorns  peculiar 
to  it,  without  the  manifeft  figns  of  gout ; 
then,  I  fay,  that  fever  is  to  be  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  own  nature,  whether  the 
patient  is  gouty  or  not. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  fever 
comes  fuddenly  upon  the  retroceffion  of  a 
true  gouty  phlegmonoides,  or  on  the  hid¬ 
den  repelling  of  gouty  fweliings  by  im¬ 
proper  treatment,  then  indeed  we  have 
good  reafon  to  expeft  much  relief  by  re- 
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calling  the  gouty  matter  to  the  extremities? 
or  original  natural  feat  of  the  difeafe. 

I  fnall  have  occafion  to  treat  this  fubjecd 
at  large,  when  I  come  to  confider  the  pal- 
liative  treatment  of  an  inveterate  and  in¬ 
curable  gout  But  to  proceed  regularly,  I 
mud:  next  confider  how  the  gout  may  be 
prevented  in  the  children  of  gouty  parents; 
and  then  how  it  may  be  cured  radically, 
when  recent,  or  in  a  perfon  not  altogether 
broken  bv  age  or  infirmity;  and  conclude 
by  giving  my  opinion  of  the  bed  method 
of  treating  the  inveterate  and  incurable 
gout,  as  far  as  obfervation  and  experience 
have  taught  me :  for  I  admit  of  no  fpecial 
method  in  pra&ice,  but  what  arifes  from, 
and  has  been  often  confirmed  by  them ; 
efpecially  where  I  have  been  an  eye-wit-? 
nefs. 

CHAP.  ir. 

Of  the  proper  Means  of  rearing  Children ,  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  atrabilious  Tempera¬ 
ment. 

17  ROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Chapter,  we  may  infer,  that  cer¬ 
tain  modes  of  living  are  able  to  alter  all 
the  folids  of  the  human  body  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  difeafes,  not  of  one  organ  only,  but 
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of  the  whole  habit;  thefe  I  call  conflitu- 
tional  difeafes,  and  they  are  often  heredi¬ 
tary.  To  prevent  the  propagation  of  them 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  pofterity, 
although  lefs  attended  to  than  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed  requires,  and  the  importance 
of  it  merits. 

In  this  Chapter  I  mean  to  confider,  firft, 
fome  errors  in  the  prefent  fafhions  and 
cufloms,  by  which  the  parents  are  injured, 
and  difeafes  entailed  on  the  children ;  and 
then  give  my  opinion,  as  far  as  experience 
has  taught  me,  how  children  may  be  reared 
fo  as  to  acquire  a  better  conftitution  than 
their  parents  ever  had. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the 
children  of  the  frugal  and  laborious  look  • 
better,  are  more  healthy,  and  more  eafily 
reared  than  thofe  of  the  opulent,  indolent, 
and  luxurious ;  the  fad  is  true,  and  the 
reafons  are  many  and  obvious,  if  we  con- 
fader  the  difference  of  the  father,  of  the 
mother,  and  of  the  wet-nurfe  of  each 
child. 

The  child  of  the  labouring  man  is  the 
offspring  of  real  natural  vigour,  and  not  of 
artificial  appetite  :  rara  Venus  fanum  ;  fre- 
qiiens,  debilis,  *vanum .  Idlenefs,  acrid  juices, 
high-feafoned  viduals,  and  provocatives 
deftroy  natural  vigour  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  that  they  promote  defire ;  they  are 
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therefore  injurious  to  procreation  :  add  to 
thefe,  the  difeafes  often  entailed  upon  the 
child  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  by  the  youthful 
exceffes  and  debaucheries  of  his  father. 
In  all  thefe  the  child  of  the  labourer  has 
the  advantage  of  the  child  of  the  idle  and 
luxurious  man. 

But  his  mod  numerous,  and  by  far  his 
molt  confiderable  advantages,  are  derived 
from  the  fimple  diet  and  good  conftitution 
of  his  mother ;  to  have  children  gives  her 
little  trouble,  and  to  rear  them  requires  no 
great  fkill :  her  mind  is  not  didraded  with 
the  follies  of  life;  the  care  of  her  child, 
the  affedion  of  the  mother,  and  the  duties 
of  the  wet-nurfe,  engrofs  all  her  attention. 

But  the  lady  of  fafhion,  diflorted  by 
drefs,  and  debilitated  by  luxury  and  want 
of  exercife,  fullers  much,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  from  gedation  and  parturition. 

The  rnoft  perfect  fhape  a  woman  can 
have  is  that  which  is  bed  calculated  for 
the  purpofe  of  conception,  gedation,  par¬ 
turition,  and  fuckling  infants ;  and  this  is 
what  nature  will  always  give,  if  not  altered 
by  violence,  or  great  n  eg  led: ;  what  that  is, 
may  be  partly  gathered  from  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  mod  perfed  pieces  of  the  ancients, 
who  did  much  by  dridly  copying  nature, 
although  they  did  not  know  the  drudure 
of  the  parts  fo  minutely  as  we  do. 

Comparing 
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Comparing  women  with  men,  it  will  be  . 
found  that  they  are  fhorter  as  well  as  more 
delicate,  being  in  general  from  five  feet  to 
five  feet  five  inches  only,  whereas  men  are 
from  five  feet  five  to  fix  feet  high. 

But  if  the  comparifon  is  made  by  weight, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  women  are,  czteris 
paribus ,  the  more  heavy;  fo  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  feems  to  arife  from  the  difpofition, 
rather  than  the  real  quantity  of  matter  in 
each ;  for  although  the  females  are  fhort 
and  foft,  they  are  generally  round,  thick, 
and  abounding  with  moifture,  which  makes 
them  weighty. 

In  comparing  a  good  fkeleton  of  a  female 
with  that  of  a  male  of  equal  ftature,  the 
following  particulars  are  always  remark¬ 
able  :  the  pelvis  of  the  female  fkeleton  is 
not  only  more  wide,  but  more  deep  and 
circular ;  the  bones  of  the  ilium  are  turned 
more  outward  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  facrum  is  fiat  and  broad ;  the  os  coxygis 
is  moveable,  and  pointing  outwards ;  the 
vertebra  of  the  loins  are  flat  and  broad  ; 
the  clavicles  are  long  and  more  ftraight : 
but  the  vertebra  of  the  dorfum  are  as  large, 
the  Jlernum  as  broad,  and  the  thorax  as 
deep  as  thofe  of  the  male,  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  whole  body. 

The  bones  of  the  feet  are  fhorter,  the 
bones  of  the  legs  are  fhorter,  although  the 

bones 
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bones'  of  the  thighs  are  of  a  length  equal 
to  that  of  the  male  of  the  fame  frze,  but 
placed  at  a  much  greater  didance  from  each 
other.  Thefe  differences  in  the  fhape  and 
fize  of  the  bones  occafion  a  fimilar  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  male  and  female  fubjeds  ;  for 
the  female  fubjed  has  fhort  feet,  fhort 
legs,  large  knees,  long,  thick,  and  round 
thighs ;  large  and  high  haunches,  fhort 
loins,  round  belly,  deep  round  chelf,  large 
round  breads,  placed  at  a  great  didance 
from  each  other,  with  large,  pink-colour¬ 
ed,  prominent  nipples,  pointing  outwards, 
or  diverging  from  each  other. 

A  young  woman  fo  formed,  brought 
up  in  a  rude  date,  unaltered  by  drefs  or 
fafhion,  fimply  but  fufdciently  fed,  and 
obliged  to  work  hard  every  day,  is  feldom 
very  tall,  but  always  dout  made,  folid, 
and  heavy,  in  proportion  to  her  dature, 
although  fhe  moves  with  great  eafe  and 
adivity,  by  reafon  of  her  real  drength. 

This  woman  does  not  arrive  early  at 
the  date  of  puberty  ;  when  fhe  does,  her 
periods  are  regular,  the  quantity  of  the 
mendrual  difcharge  is  final] ,  and  for  a 
very  few  days  only,  without  any  pain  or 
inconvenience,  before  or  in  the  time  of 
mendruation. 

Ovid  is  in  the  right  when  he  fays,  Pal¬ 
lida  virgo  digit.  This  perfed  woman  I 

now 
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now  talk  of  Is  not  lafcivlous  ;  all  her  ap¬ 
petites  are  calculated  for  the  great  pur- 
pofes  of  nature  only  ;  and,  although  her 
powers  are  great,  her  defires  are  mode¬ 
rate.  Yet  fhe  conceives  readily,  but  luf- 
fers  fo  little  from  geftation,  that  fhe  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  all  her  daily  work  as  ufual  ; 
and  her  bulk  lies  fo  much  in  the  pelvis 
and  on  the  haunches,  that  one  can  hardly 
perceive  it  before  the  end  of  the  fixth 
calendar  month. 

After  the  end  of  nine  calendar  months, 
or  thirty-nine  weeks,  fhe  is  taken  in  la¬ 
bour,  with  fmart  pains  at  fhort  intervals. 
The  wonderful  contra&ion  of  the  uterus , 
her  own  natural  ftrength,  and  perhaps 
that  of  a  full-grown  child,  are  altogether 
fufficient  to  expel  the  foetus  and  all  his  ap¬ 
pendages,  in  almoft  any  dire&ion.  After 
which  fhe  is  quite  compofed,  falls  into  a 
quiet  fleep,  perfpires  freely,  and  the  lochia 
How  abundantly. 

As  foon  as  fhe  awakes,  the  bowrels  be¬ 
gin  to  move,  and,  if  the  labour  has  not 
been  accompanied  with  a  difcharge  of 
fasces,  fhe  will  foon  have  a  plentiful  eva¬ 
cuation  by  ftool  and  urine. 

The  open  body,  flux  of  lochia ,  and  gen¬ 
tle  perfpiration  continue  for  fixty  hours  ; 
after  which  the  fkin  becomes  more  dry, 
the  pulfe  more  quick,  with  fome  degree 

of 
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of  third,  little  fhooting  pains,  andfweiling 
in  both  breads. 

Thefe  febrile  fymptoms,  or  rather  ex - 
acerbatio  critic a>  continue  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  nipples  be¬ 
gin  to  difcharge  freely,  or  are  eafily  drawn 
by  the  child.  By  this  difcharge,  the  fever 
is  fooner  moderated,  and  a  defire  for  food 
fucceeds ;  but  the  flow  of  milk  is  not  the 
only  critical  difcharge  attending  the  milk- 
fever  :  on  the  contrary,  when  all  goes 
properly,  there  is  ’  an  univerfal  encreafe  of 
all  the  fecretions  and  excretions  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

After  this  crifis ,  the  lochia  decreafe  gra¬ 
dually,  and  terminate  in  fourteen  days, 
leaving  the  woman  free  from  every  com¬ 
plaint,  befides  the  trouble  of  emptying 
her  breads  frequently,  which  however  is 
amply  compenfated  by  the  great  pleafure 
of  fuckling  her  child  ;  for  the  fame  form 
and  conditution  that  qualify  her  for  a 
good  mother,  enable  her  to  make  a  good 
wet-nurfe;  that  is,  fhe  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  child,  for  the  fird  nine 
months,  without  any  other  food  than  her 
milk,  or  the  lead  injury  to  her  own  health. 
After  which  {he  will  gradually  teach  it  to 
feed,  and  finally  wean  it  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  months. 
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The  generality  of  wet-nurfes  in  this 
town  have  the  returns  of  the  catamenia 
regularly,  owing  to  their  living  fo  very 
full,  and  drinking  ftrong  beer.  I  do  not 
find  that  this  evacuation  does  any  harm  to 
the  milk,  becaufe  it  feldom  takes  place  but 
in  fuch  conftitutions  as  require  it.  It  is  not 
fo,  however,  in  the  countries  where  the 
wet-nurfes  are  more  fparingly  fed,  and 
obliged  to  labour  in  proportion  to  their 
diet. 

With  this  woman,  mother,  and  wet- 
nurfe,  compare  a  young  lady  of  fafhion, 
born  of  delicate,  not  to  fay  unhealthy  pa¬ 
rents;  half  fuckled  for  fix  months' only, 
brought  up  with  much  delicacy,  fed  with 
blitter,  tea,  and  hot  vi&uals;  confined  to 
her  book,  needle,  and  toilette ;  fleeping 
on  a  foft  bed,  in  a  clofe  warm  room  ;  ne¬ 
ver  exerting  her  ftrength,  never  once  ex- 
pofed  to  cold,  hunger,  or  fatigue;  walk¬ 
ing  on  high-heeled  fhoes,  and  confined  in 
flays. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  reafons  why  her 
fibres  are  too  foft,  and  her  natural  form 
is  altered.  By  the  high  heels,  her  body 
is  thrown  forward  beyond  her  center  of 
gravity.  To  prefer ve  her  equilibrium ,  fhe 
mud  bend  her  loins  forward,  and  her 
fhoulders  backward  :  hence  the  back  be¬ 
comes  too  hollow,  and  the  vertebrae  of  the 
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loins  are  pufhed  inwards,  To  as  to  lelTen 
the  fize  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis ; 
while  the  head  is  pufhed  forwards,  fo  that 
the  whole  neck  and  fpine  form  the  figure 
of  the  letter  ij9  with  the  axis  paffing 
through  the  middle  of  it. 

For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  credl  pof- 
ture,  that  if  the  fpine  is  bent  in  one  part, 
fo  as  to  pafs  the  axis  in  one  direction,  an¬ 
other  part  muft  be  bent  proportionably  in 
an  oppofite  direction,  elfe  the  body  muft 
fall  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  find, 
that  all  crooked  fpines  are  doubly  fo.  If 
you  were  to  fee  a  naked  perfon  walking 
on  high-heeled  fhoes,  the  calfs  pulled  up, 
the  knees  bent  forwards,  the  hips  back¬ 
wards,  the  fpine  like  an  S ,  it  would  dif- 
guft  you  more  than  one  could  imagine. 
Hence,  when  you  mean  to  cure  a  girl  of 
poking  her  head  forward,  take  away  the 
heels  from  her  fhoes,  and  draw  the  two 
fcapuU  clofe  together,  which  alone  fets  the 
whole  body  ftraight. 

Stays  are  ftill  more  pernicious ;  for  the 
compreffion  round  the  middle  forces  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen  upwards  againft 
the  liver,  ftomach,  and  diaphragm,  and 
downwards  againft  the  pelvis ,  uterus ,  blad¬ 
der,  and  rectum .  Hence  infinite  mifchief 
to  all  thefe  organs,  whilft  the  weight  of 
the  head  and  fhoulders,  being  propt  by  the 
i  flays 
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flays  on  both  fides,  reds  upon  the  margin 
of  the  pelvis ;  fo  that  the  of  a  innomincita 
are  frequently  diflorted  in  the  brim,  as  the 
Jacrum  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis , 
and  the  mufcles  of  the  back  are  rendered 
fo  weak,  that  fhe  cannot  fupport  her  own 
weight  without  her  flays. 

The  predure  of  the  flays  on  the  points 
of  the  nipples  pufh  them  quite  in  ;  fo  that, 
inflead  of  prominent  nipples,  there  only 
remain  large  brown  fpots,  with  a  pit  in 
the  middle,  where  the  nipple  ought  to  be, 
I  queflion,  if  fuch  a  woman  could  live  long, 
were  it  not  for  the  hours  of  refpite  during 
the  nights  and  mornings. 

Her  limbs  are  long  and  fmall,  her  waifl 
is  long  and  (lender,  her  neck  is  long  and 
fmall,  her  breads  are  flat,  and  her  {kin 
a  dead  white  :  fo  great  and  various  are  the 
mifchiefs  done  to  the  ladies  of  fafhion  by 
the  abfurdity  of  drefs,  not  to  fay  any  thing 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  heads  are 
tortured. 

This  young  lady  foon  comes  to  puberty, 
mendruates  often,  plentifully,  and  for 
many  days  ;  is  very  fufceptible  of  tender 
feelings,  and  thofe  padions  that  power¬ 
fully  agitate  weak  nerves.  Although  her 
powers  are  not  great,  her  defires  are 
lirong,  and  it  was  of  her  that  Juvenal  faid, 

Jam  lajfata  vires ,  fed  non  fatiata  receffit . 
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She  is  apt  to  conceive,  and  the  firft 
fyrnptoms  of  conception  are  feverely  felt 
by  her.  The  whole  flate  of  geftation 
bears  hard  on  her,  not  only  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  pelvis ,  but  alfo  from  the 
projedion  of  the  vertebra  of  the  loins  for¬ 
wards,  and  the  weaknefs  of  her  back. 

Her  fhape,  when  with  child,  will  fhew 
the  degree  of  her  bufferings  ;  for  her  nar¬ 
row  pelvis  contains  little  of  the  increafed 
uterus ,  fo  that  the  bulk  lies  all  forwards, 
and  upwards  quite  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach  ;  to  fupport  which  fhe  is  obliged  to 
bend  her  loins  forwards  ;  and  to  fupport 
her  fhoulders,  fhe  leans  her  arms  on  her 
haunches,  to  fupply  the  prop  of  her  flays, 
now  unable  to  ad:  as  formerly. 

Thofe  inconveniencies,  added  to  the  in¬ 
tolerable  compreffion  on  the  vifceray  blood- 
veffels,  and  nerves,  make  her  liable  to 
milcarriage,  and  render  it  difficult  for  her 
to  go  even  thirty-fix  weeks,  or  nine  lunar 
months  of  pregnancy. 

When  the  pains  of  labour  come  on,  fhe 
will  require  the  afliftance  of  a  fkilful  per- 
fon,  not  only  to  deliver  her  fafely,  but 
alfo  to  bired  the  treatment  of  her  and  her 
weakly  infant  for  many  days.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  men-midwives  in  cities,  al¬ 
though  they  are  feldoin  neceflary  for  la¬ 
bouring  women  in  country  places. 

I  have 
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I  have  faid  el fe where,  that  pregnancy 
is  a  morbid  ftate ;  the  prodigious  encreafe 
of  the  uterus ,  and  the  refinance  made 
againft  it  by  the  containing  and  contained 
parts  of  the  abdomen ,  occafion  a  propor¬ 
tional  compreffion,  not  only  on  the  «l nf- 
cera ,  but  alfo  on  the  great  blood-veflels 
and  nerves.  Hence  an  irregular  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  cramps, 
and  other  nervous  complaints,  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed  during  geftation. 

Thus  the  compreffion  on  the  mefentery 
and  mefecolon  occafions  a  languid  paffage 
of  the  chyle  and  lymph ;  the  compreffion 
on  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  occafions  an 
irregular  digeftion  of  the  food,  and  inter¬ 
rupts  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  guts  ; 
the  preffure  on  the  great  bowels  diminifhes 
their  fize  beyond  what  I  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  without  ocular  demonftration  : 
hence  their  fecretions  and  excretions  are 
retarded. 

In  fhort,  every  woman,  during  the  laft 
four  months  of  geftation,  is  in  a  leuco- 
phlegmatic  ftate  of  general  obftru&ion,  the 
encreafe,  or  even  continuation  of  which 
would  prove  fatal,  if  nature  did  not  fea- 
fonably  interpofe,  and  bring  on  labour- 
pains  in  due  time  ;  by  which  the  original 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  quickly  removed, 
the  fetus  with  all  its  appendages  is  ex- 
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pelled,  and  the  various  matters,  colle&ed 
during  pregnancy,  are  evacuated  by  the 
proper  difcharges  after  delivery. 

The  degree  of  this  leucophlegmatia  de¬ 
pends  partly  on  the  make  and  habit  of  the 
woman,  partly  on  the  manner  of  living, 
degree  of  exercife,  and  other  accidents, 
during  the  laft  four  months  of  gedation. 
In  all  which  the  women  of  fafliion  are  often 
negligent,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  fuffer 
the  mod  from  pregnancy ;  are  in  the 
greated  danger  of  mifcarriage,  as  foon  as 
the  didention  of  the  uterus  becomes  trou- 
blefome  ;  they  are  the  mod  liable  to  com¬ 
plaints  which  fucceed  delivery,  and  even 
to  fevers ;  efpecially  fuch  women  as  can¬ 
not  give  fuck,  whether  from  the  want  of 
breads,  nipples,  or  other  caufes. 

Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  neceffary 
alteration  in  the  fituation,  fhape,  and  fize 
of  many  organs,  and  from  the  compref- 
fion  and  obdrudtion  occafioned  by  geda- 
tion,  that  pregnant  women  mud  be  fub- 
3  eft  to  fome  complaints  peculiar  to  their 
fituation,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
not  exempted  from  many  difeafes  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  people. 

It  is  alfo- evident,  that  difeafed  women, 
or  thofe  whofe  natural  fhapes  have  been 
mod  fpoiled  by  any  accident,  will  fuffer 
the  mod  confiderably  \  and  that  the  child 
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fnuft,  in  Tome  degree,  partake  of  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  mother,  fo  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  a  part  of  her,  befides  the  rifque 
from  a  bad  pelvis .  Hence  the  greater 
difficulty  of  rearing,  and  of  giving  good 
conftitutions  to  the  children  of  the  people 
of  fafhion  in  this  city. 

Geftation  being  confidered  as  a  difeafe, 
labour-pains  may  be  confidered  as  the  ex - 
acerbatio  critica ,  and  the  delivery  the  firft 
ftage  of  the  crifis  ;  but,  to  render  the  crifis 
complete,  and  the  recovery  perfect,  many 
other  critical  difcharges,  befides  that  of 
the  fatusy  muff  be  performed,  together, 
or  in  regular  fucceffion,  and  in  that  de¬ 
gree  which  the  particular  conftitution  and 
circumftances  of  each  woman  may  require. 

Hence  a  fpecies  of  difeafes  peculiar  to 
puerperal  women,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  alfo  are  not  exempted  from  common 
difeafes,  but  on  the  contrary  are  moft  eafily 
affeded  by  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  air, 
contagion,  affedions  of  the  mind,  and 
other  accidents.  For  this  reafon  (by  the 
bye)  I  have  often  wifhed,  that  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  have  written  fo  well  on  the 
puerperal  fevers,  had  divided  them  into 
various  fpecies,  according  to  the  origin, 
progrefs,  and  termination  of  each,  which 
would  have  determined  the  fpecial  method 
of  treating  each,  according  to  the  parti- 
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eular  nature  thereof,  with  much  greater 
precifion  than  when  the  whole  is  jumbled 
together  under  one  denomination  of  the 
puerperal  fever . 

1  do  not  mean  to  difeufs  this  fubjedt  at 
prefen t,  but  to  explain  what  I  mean  ;  you 
will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  mentioning 
the  variety  of  fevers  which  have  occurred 
to  me  among  puerperal  women,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  own  practice,  and  to  give 
,  my  idea  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  ter¬ 
mination  of  each,  by  which  the  fpecial 
treatment  of  them  will  more  readily  appear. 
Thefe  are  in  number  five,  all  differing 
from  each  other.  I.  -The  febris  injl anima¬ 
tor  ia  puerperee  propria ;  the  fame  with 
the  inflammatio  uteri  of  Hoffman,  and  the 
retentio  lochiorurn  of  Hildanus.  2.  The 
febris  puerperee  putrida .  3.  The  febris 

puerperae  humorrhalis .  4.  The  febris  lahlea, 
5.  The  febris  puerperal  maligna . 

1.  To  comprehend  the  nature  and  caufe 
of  the  inflammatio  uteri ,  it  muff  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  blood  is,  in  general, 
very  fizy  during  the  whole  time  of  gefta- 
tion  ;  that  the  uterus ,  during  pregnancy, 
is  not  fimply  dilated,  like  a  bladder  dis¬ 
tended  by  air  or  water,  but  gradually  en- 
creafed  in  all  its  dimenfions  by  growth, 
like  a  gourd;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  its 
cavity  is  fo  prodigioufly  enlarged,  its  fub- 
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fiance  remains  as  thick  as  it  was  before 
conception;  its  blood-veflels  are  enlarged 
as  well  as  elongated,  and  all  its  finufes  ex¬ 
tended,  and  filled  with  a  certain  mucus , 
which  does  not  feem  to  be  renewed  during 
pregnancy. 

The  peritoneum  alfo,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  abdomen ,  are  much  difiended, 
and  often  become  the  feat  of  inflammation 
before  and  after  delivery,  as  1  have  often 
feen  by  difledion. 

Immediately  after  delivery  the  uterus 
begins  to  contrad  in  all  its  dimenfions,  and 
to  fqueeze  out  the  contents  of  its  many 
finufes  and  lacuna; ;  hence  the  great  flux 
of  lochia  ;  and  when  this  goes  on  fuccefs- 
fully,  the  uterus  recovers  its  former  fitua- 
tion,  fhape,  and  fize  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
excepting  perhaps  fome  fmail  difference 
from  the  membrana  caduca  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

But  if  any  flop  is  put  to  thefe  operations, 
the  flux  of  lochia  is  diminished,  their  colour 
is  altered,  and  the  uterus  does  not  contract 
properly  ;  nay,  if  it  fliould  happen  early, 
or  before  the  mufcles  of  the  belly  are  con- 
traded,  you  may  often  feel  the  fubftance 
of  the  uterus  in  irregular  hard  lumps,  like 
a  diieafed  mamma ,  bv  laying  your  hand 
above  the  pubis  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  re- 
femble  a  round,  equal,  ifnooth  ball,  or  cake, 
like  a  penny  loaf, 
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If  this  fituation  is  not  fpeedily  remedied, 
it  willbe  fucceeded  by  a  confiderable  degree 
of  heat,  dry  fkin,  thiift,  quick  hard  pulfe, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  true  inflammation  \ 
to  remove  which,  bleeding  is  often  necef- 
fary  ;  and  nothing  but  an  emollient,  relax¬ 
ing,  antiphlogiftic,  anodyne  treatment  will 
give  relief.  By  an  oppofite  treatment  a 
fuppuration  has,  fometimes,  taken  place, 
and  true  pus  been  difcharged ;  but  more 
frequently  a  gangrene  comes  on,  with  the 
fure  marks  of  great  inflammation  on  the 
furface  of  the  uterus ,  peritoneum ,  inteftines 
and  bladder,  as  will  be  found  on  diffe&ion. 
I  therefore  call  this  the  inflammatory  puer¬ 
peral  ftvzv,fynochus  injlammatorius  puerperae. 

2,  But  if  the  lochia  fhould  flow  ever  fo 
freely,  and  if  the  uterus  fhould  contract 
ever  fo  kindly,  much  more  is  ftill  required 
towards  the  woman’s  recovery ;  for  in  the 
time  of  geftation  the  great  bowels  and  in¬ 
teftines  are  apt  to  make  colle&ions  of  foul 
matter,  which  muft  alfo  be  feafonably  at¬ 
tended  to ;  elfe  a  fever  comes  on,  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  the  former,  although  of  a  very 
different  nature. 

This  fever  may  have  fome  fymptoms  in 
common  with  the  other,  fuch  as  pain  and 
fwelling  of  the  lower  belly,  and  fometimes 
much  tenfion,  like  a  tympany ;  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  is  not  fo  tender, 
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although  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  cannot 
bear  the  touch  :  the  pulfe  alfo  is  more  fmall, 
more  quick  and  foft ;  the  tongue  more 
loaded,  and  the  fkin  more  foft. 

To  this  I  give  the  name  of  the  fynochus 
putris  puerper<z>  becaufe  I  have  feen  it  ac¬ 
companied  with  petichial  fpots,  and  all  the 
other  fymptoms  of  the  febris  variolofa  of 
Sydenham  ;  and  agrees  with  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment,  or  rather  that  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  bilious  colic.  In  this  fever 
bleeding  is  feldom  indicated,  and  repeated 
or  large  bleedings  are  always  dangerous : 
the  women  are  apt  to  fweat  in  it,  but  lefs 
relieved  by  that  evacuation  than  might  be 
expected. 

3.  In  fome  women,  whofe  bodies  have 
been  kept  regular  during  pregnancy;  who 
have  been  carefully  delivered,  and  properly 
evacuated  in  the  beginning ;  in  whom  the 
lochia  and  milk  have  flowed  properly,  and 
the  uterus  contracted  kindly;  yet  on  the 
fifth,  or  more  commonly  on  the  feventh 
day  after  delivery  they  are  fuddenly  feized 
with  a  rigor  and  fever  refembling  the  febris 
mefenterica  of  Baglivi ;  it  feems  to  have  its 
feat  in  the  lymphatics,  and  to  originate 
from  the  obftruCtions  formed  in  the  mefen- 
tery  and  mefecolon  during  geftation;  it 
has  regular  remifiions  and  exacerbations 
like  the  fynochus  non  putris ,  is  often  at- 
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tended  with  miliary  eruptions,  fometimes 
with  a  teafing  cough,  and  terminates  by  a 
critical  fweat  after  codtion.  It  agrees  with 
a  treatment  nearly  fimilar  to  that  which  I 
have  recommended  for  the  fynochus  non 
putris ,  and  therefore  I  call  it  the  febris 
humorrhalis  puerperx . 

4.  On  or  before  the  fourth,  feldom  after 
the  fifth  day  from  delivery,  moil  women 
are  iubject,  more  or  lefs,  to  the  fimple 
milk  fever,  eafily  known  and  diftinguifired 
from  thofe  others.  I  have  no  reafon  to 
alter  what  I  have  faid  of  it  in  my  Obferva- 
tions  on  Fevers. 

5.  The  laft  of  the  puerperal  fevers  is  the 
malignant,  to  be  met  with  only  in  hofpi- 
tak,  or  among  the  poor  people  who  are 
expofed  to  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  foul 
feeding,  naftinefs  or  contagion.  It  re- 
fembles  the  gaol  fever  fo  much  that  I  need 
fay  nothing  of  it  here,  having  already 
given  my  idea  of  that  difeafe  in  an  Eflay 
on  the  Peftilential  and  Gaol  Fevers. 

But  to  return  to  the  tender  infants  of 
delicate  mothers :  It  is  evident  that  they 
will  require  great  care  in  nurfing,  and 
that  a  good  bread:  of  milk  is  a  fine  qua  non 
with  them  ;  indeed  there  is  no  certainty  of 
laying  the  folid  foundation  of  a  good  con- 
ftitution  without  proper  wet- nurfing,  even 
when  the  child  is  ftrong,  and  the  parents 
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healthy.  I  always  condemn  the  pra£fice 
of  bringing  up  children  by  hand,  becsfufe 
I  have  feen  fuch  numbers  of  them  die  vi?ry 
young,  and  the  others  fubjed:  to  a  great 
variety  of  complaints  before  they  came  tjo 
the  fifth  year  of  their  age  ;  in  my  opinion, 
they  never  turn  out  fo  well. 

But  when  there  is  an  intention  of  giving 
the  child  a  better  conftitution  than  ever 
the  parents  had,  and  ftill  more  to  get  fid 
of  an  hereditary  diftemper,  then  every 
attention  mufl  be  paid  to  the  wet-nurfing ; 
no  trouble  or  expence  muft  be  minded, 
becaufe  a  good  conftitution  is  the  beft  in¬ 
heritance  that  can  be  left  to  a  child,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  in  this  life :  i 
will  therefore  give  my  opinion  of  this 
matter,  according  to  what  experience  has 
taught  me. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  every  woman  qualified  to  be  a 
mother  was  alfo  qualified  to  fuckle  her  own 
child;  that  no  milk  was  fo  proper  for  the 
child  as  that  of  its  own  mother ;  that  every 
bearing  woman  required  this  difcharge  as 
much  as  any  other,  and  often  difputed  thefe 
points  with  my  worthy  friend  Sir  William 
Duncan ;  but  longer  experience  and  more 
accurate  obfervation  have  convinced  me  of 
my  error. 
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The  women  of  fafiiion  are  by  no  means 
qualified  for  wet-nurfes ;  fometimes  they 
are  ill  of  fevers  during  the  month ;  they 
feldom  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  milk ; 
the  foftnefs  of  their  texture,  the  manner 
of  their  living,  their  drefs  and  fituation, 
all  together,  put  it  quite  out  of  their  power 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  good  wet-nurfe ; 
their  feelings  are  fo  delicate,  their  anxiety 
fo  great,  and  their  avocations  fo  many,  that 
their  milk  is  always  on  the  fret. 

If  a  lady  of  fafhion,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  good  folid  conftitu- 
tion,  has  had  a  good  time,  a  good  recovery, 
and  a  great  flow  of  milk,  I  never  objed  to 
her  giving  fuck  for  three  weeks,  while  fhe 
is  confined  to  her  chamber  with  the  month 
nurfe  to  take  care  of  the  child  ;  her  firft 
milk,  if  there  is  enough  of  it,  will  fcour 
the  infant,  and  fecure  her  againft  the  milk 
fever. 

But  as  foon  as  fhe  begins  to  receive  com¬ 
pany,  I  wifh  to  give  the  child  to  a  flout, 
healthy,  labouring  woman,  who  can  pati¬ 
ently  endure  the  drudgery  of  wet-nurfing, 
can  give  fuck  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months, 
has  that  quantity  of  milk  which  is  fufficient 
to  maintain  the  child,  without  any  other 
viduals,  for  the  firft  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  will  nouriffi  it  all  night  long  in  her 
warm  bofom. 
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I  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  woman 
who  has  natural  ftrength  and  patience  to 
give  fuck  for  fo  great  a  length  of  time,  in 
the  manner  I  propofe ;  but  this  can  be  no 
obje&ion  to  people  of  opulence,  who  can 
eafily  get  another  when  one  tires  of  the 
talk ;  and  I  can  aver  from  experience,  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  changing  the  nurfe ; 
fo  that  the  milk  be  good  and  plentiful,  it 
matters  not  to  the  child  whether  the  nurfe 
be  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

I  have  feen  fome  difficulty  in  reconciling 
a  child  of  nine  months  to  a  ftrange  nurfe ; 
but  being  put  to  bed,  and  the  new  nurfe 
laid  by  him  in  the  dark,  he  foon  took  the 
breaft,  thought  no  more  of  his  former 
nurfe,  and  did  very  well. 

During  the  firft  eight,  or  even  nine 
months,  the  child  fhould  have  no  food  be- 
fides  the  breaft  milk ;  indeed  if  there  is 
plenty  of  milk  he  will  take  no  other :  then, 
he  may  begin  to  get  three  or  four  ounces 
of  bread  victuals  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight, 
then  twice  a  day  for  a  month,  then  thrice 
a  day  for  a  month,  then  four  times  a  day 
for  a  month ;  after  which,  he  may  have 
a  cup  of  thin  broth  'idded  to  his  vi&uals, 
to  prepare  him  gradually  for  being  weaned 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  month,  if  the 
milk  fhould  hold  good  fo  long ;  but  no  milk 
fhould  be  added  to  his  victuals  fo  long  as 
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lie  fucks,  becaufe  it  makes  too  much  curd 
for  him  to  digeft ;  and  I  think  I  have  feen 
bad  confequences  from  it ;  but  as  foon  as 
he  is  weaned  milk  may  be  added  to  the 
diet. 

I  wifh  the  child  to  lie  at  the  breaft,  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurfe,  all  night ;  the  more 
he  fucks,  he  will  eat  the  lefs  of  other  things ; 
and  a  child  fhould  be  plentifully,  though 
lightly  fed,  becaufe  he  muft  eat  to  grow  as 
well  as  live ;  indeed  he  will  agree  with 
more  victuals  than  one  could  conceive  in 
proportion  to  his  bulk :  provided  his  food 
be  thin,  light,  and  not  much  varied,  he 
need  not  be  hinted,  only  care  mud  be 
taken  to  keep  his  body  regularly  open  ;  for 
infants  who  are  well  fed  agree  with  an 
open  body. 

When  i  fufped  a  fcrophulous  taint  in 
the  child,  I  keep  the  body  open  by  fmall 
dofes  of  the  tartar  vitriolat,  which  operates 
beft  when  much  diluted,  and  a  few  grains 
of  rhubarb  added  to  it  occafionally ;  but  to 
prevent  the  gout  in  the  children  of  gouty 
parents,  I  ufe  magnefia  and  the  milk  of 
fulphur  inftead  of  the  falts  with  rhubarb ; 
for  1  obferve  that  the  children  of  gouty 
parents  abound  with  acids,  flatulency,  and 
indigeftion,  whereas  the  fcrophulous  chil¬ 
dren  have  great  appetites,  and  even  digeft 
much  victuals,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
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colled  phlegm  and  have  their  glands 
fluffed. 

A  fcalled  head,  or  a  difcharge  from  be¬ 
hind  the  ears,  is  of  infinite  fervice  to  thefe 
grofs  infants ;  nothing  fhould  be  done  to 
flop  thole  iffues,  they  ought  to  continue 
for  three  years  at  leaft,  lefs  time  is  not 
fufficient  to  difcharge  the  foul  lymph  ;  I 
have  feen  infinite  mifchief  done  by  healing 
them. 

Infants  agree  with  cleanlinefs,  frequent 
rubbing,  much  tolling,  and  generally  with 
cold  bathing,  and  dabbling  in  water ;  to 
all  which  they  are  foon  reconciled  by 
habit. 

With  regard  to  clothing,  I  advife  bare 
legs  to  harden  the  conftiturion,  and  only  a 
thin  cap  in  the  day-time ;  but  a  young 
infant  fhould  be  well  covered  when  afleep, 
but  fuffer  the  frelh  air  to  pafs  freely  into 
his  apartment,  and  let  him  breathe  open 
air.  Tender  babes  agree  with  much  cover¬ 
ing  till  they  begin  to  take  exercife  fo  as  to 
warm  themfelves;  but  at  the  fame  time 
nothing  revives  or  ftrengthens  them  fo 
much  as  the  open  air,  whether  cold  or 
moderately  warm,  to  breathe  in. 

I  like  to  fee  a  child  crawl  upon  his  belly, 
but  I  never  defire  to  fee  him  walk  before 
he  paffes  twelve  months :  when  he  begins 
to  walk,  I  think  a  well-made  pudding,  in- 
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fteadof  his  cap,  proper  to  defend  his  head 
when  he  tumbles,  which  he  will  certainly 
do  often. 

After  weaning,  a  child  will  eat  of  any 
thing,  but  every  thing  is  not  proper  for 
him ;  and  therefore  much  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  his  diet,  according  to  his  con- 
ftitution,  and  the  particular  difeafe  to  be 
prevented.  It  is  not  poffible  to  lay  down 
any  fpecial  method  that  will  agree  with 
all :  in  general,  however,  the  following 
directions  may  be  of  f6me  fervice  to  people 
of  fmall  experience. 

All  fat  or  greafy  diet  is  improper  ;  even 
butter  muft  be  ufed  very  fparingly :  very 
fine  oil  is  lefs  hurtful,  but  that  muft  be 
ufed  rather  as  medicine  than  common  diet. 
When  mixed  in  equal  parts  with  honey 
and  currant-jelly,  it  may  be  eaten  with 
bread  in  moderation. 

Potatoes  and  unfermented  pulfe  muft  be 
ufed  very  fparingly,  efpecially  by  the  fcro- 
phulous  children ;  and  even  rich  milk  has 
too  much  curd,  or  glue,  for  their  glands. 
Light  well-fermented  bread,  mixed  with 
fmall  broth,  or  fmall  quantities  of  the  lean 
of  meat,  and  feafoned  with  fait,  agrees 
very  well  with  them.  But  I  never  faw 
more  healthy,  nor  more  aftive  children, 
than  thofe  who  were  brought  up  on  difhes 
prepared  from  bread,  fruit,  cheefe-whey, 
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and  butter-milk,  with  now  and  then  neW 
milk  by  way  of  dainty.  I  do  not  find 
that  fugar  is  pernicious,  if  not  ufed  to 
tempt  the  children  to  eat  too  much.  Pro¬ 
vocatives  and  great  variety  are  hurtful  for 
this  reafon  ;  for  children  will  always  eat 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  any  plain  food 
when  they  are  hungry,  and  I  never  wifh  to 
fee  them  eat  when  they  are  not  fo. 

A  child  never  has  too  much  exercife; 
for  as  foon  as  he  is  tired  he  goes  to  fleep. 
His  exercife  fhould  be,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  gouty  pa¬ 
rents  fhould  fend  their  children  to  be  nurfed 
in  an  hilly  country ;  fhould  order  them  to 
eat  meat  but  once  a  day,  and  for  two  days 
in  the  week  only ;  to  drink  no  fermented 
or  fpirituous  liquor;  to  run  without  fhoes 
or  Blockings  to  the  age  of  four  years  ;  and 
the  boys  ought  not  to  be  breeched  before 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  original  drefs 
of  the  boys  of  Chrift’s  •  hofpital  is  very 
proper ;  why  they  have  altered  the  infti- 
tution,  by  giving  them  breeches,  I  do  not 
know. 

I  fay  nothing  about  difeafes,  becaufe 
healthy  children,  thus  fuckledand  brought 
up,  have  none  but  fuch  as  eafily  yield  to 
the  mod  fimple  treatment.  Indeed,  the 
folids  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs, 
the  excretions  are  fo  free,  and  the  juices  are 
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fo  mild,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  by  eon~ 
tagion,  to  introduce  acrimony  into  the 
conditution  ;  but  as  the  children  of  gouty 
parents  are  the  moft  fubjed  to  weaknefs 
and  foftnefs  in  their  articulations,  fo  they 
require  cold  bathing,  much  walking  and 
wading  in  water  and  fnow,  more  than 
thofe  of  healthy  parents. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  the  weakly 
children  of  delicate  parents  would  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  endeavouring  to  make  them 
hardy  :  but  the  reverfe  is  true.  What  diet 
can  you  prepare  for  the  mod  tender  in¬ 
fant  fo  eafily  digefted,  conceded,  and  ani- 
malized,  as  the  frefh,  thin  milk  of  a  tem¬ 
perate,  healthy  woman,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  rich,  gradually  as  the 
child  requires  fubftantial  nourifhment  ? 

What  drefs  can  you  contrive  fo  proper 
for  a  delicate  child,  as  that  which  covers 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
but  allows  perfed  freedom  to  every  part  of 
the  whole  body  ?  Stockings  cramp  a  lit¬ 
tle,  fhoes  a  good  deal,  breeches  dill  more, 
and  days  mod  of  all. 

By  what  means  can  you  procure  firm- 
nefs  and  eladicity  to  the  fibres,  without 
open  air,  hard  rubbing,  condant  exercife, 
and  the  ufe  of  cold  water  ?  But  it  cannot 
be  necefiary  to  ufe  many  arguments  to  prove 
a  fad,  of  which  fo  many  living  teftimo- 
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rues  can  be  eafily  produced ;  and  It  is 
pleafant  to  fee  the  child  thus  brought  up, 
how  ftrong  he  is  on  his  legs,  how  quick 
in  all  his  motions  ;  leave  him  to  his  own. 
inventions,  he  will  go  out  into  the  fields, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  the  rain,  and 
paddle  in  the  water  from  morning  to  night* 
without  the  lead:  injury  to  his  health  ;  but 
on  the  contrray,  gradually  as  he  advances  in 
life,  he  wfill  betake  himfelf  to  catching  of 
birds,  or  fi£h,  expofed  to  the  wet  and  cold 
air  all  day  long  he  will  prefer  his  fporis  to 
the  pleafures  of  the  table,  and  never  once 
think  of  home  till  he  is  ready  to  perifh 
through  hunger. 

When  he  returns,  he  will  eat  heartily 
of  wThat  you  pleafe  to  fet  before  him,  and 
feel  no  inconvenience  from  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  his  food.  Nothing  hurts 
him  but  differing  his  wet  cloaths  to  dry 
upon  him,  which  may  eafily  be  prevented 
in  a  boy  who  goes  without  fhoes,  dock~ 
ings,  and  breeches ;  nay,  by  degrees  he 
will  become  fo  hardy,  that  he  will  deep  in 
his  wet  cloaths,  on  the  damp  ground,  in 
the  open  air,  without  the  lead;  injury.  But 
what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  as  loon  as 
he  has  made  a  ravenous  meal  of  any  folid 
food,  fuppofe  unfermented  bread  and 
cheefe,  and  drank  a  great  draught  of  cold 
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water,  lie  will  feel  himfelf  quite  refreihed, 
lie  down  and  deep  found  for  fix  or  eight 
hours;  then  get  up  In  high  fpirits,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  wearinefs  or  indigeftion,  and 
in  an  hour  after  eat  a  fecond  hearty  meal, 
fufficient  to  laft  him  twelve,  or  even  fix- 
teen  hours,  although  in  high  exercife  all 
that  time. 

After  this  manner,  without  variety  of 
victuals,  raiment,  or  exercife,  he  will  go 
on,  quite  contented,  for  fix  days  out  of 
feveny  and  for  many  years  together  ;  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  rarely  fweats  in  bed, 
has  one  coftive  ftool  a  day,  never  breeds 
the  leaft  ruclus  or  flatus ,  never  has  the 
leaft  feet  or  or  froufinefs  about  him,  his 
tongue  and  teeth  always  clean,  his  breath 
fweet,  his  hand  cool,  and  his  fikin  tem¬ 
perate  ;  he  performs  all  his  exercifes  with 
eafe,  agility,  and  pleafure ;  he  walks  re¬ 
joicing  in  his  ftrength,  and  profecutes  his 
fports  with  a  firmnefs,  temper,  and  pa¬ 
tience,  credible  only  to  fuch  as  have  often 
feen  it.  - 

When  men  thus  brought  up  were  fent 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  I  concluded,  that  they 
muft  have  fuffered  exceedingly,  from  fo 
fudden  and  great  a  tranfition  from  a  cold 
to  a  very  hot  climate ;  but  I  was  much 
miftaken,  for  they  bore  the  climate  better, 
iuffered  lefs  by  ficknefs,  recovered  danger¬ 
ous 
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Ous  wounds  fooner  than  others  oh  the  fame 
fervice,  although  they  were  equally  ex¬ 
po  fed,  and  did  more  duty:  fo  great  is  the 
advantage  of  laying  a  proper  foundation 
of  conftitution  in  early  life. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  Author  of 
Nature,  who  has  made  man  the  molt  uni- 
verfal  of  all  animals,  and  qualified  him  to 
live  in  all  climates  and  countries,  has  like- 
wife  put  it  in  his  power  to  become  the  mod: 
aClive,  moft  hardy,  and,  by  the  fame 
means,  the  mod  healthy  and  long-lived  of 
all  animals. 

But  if  men  will  abufe  the  bleffings  of 
Providence,  if,  inftead  of  fatisfying  the 
real  demands  of  nature,  they  will  give 
way  to  the  gratification  of  a  luxurious  and 
reprobate  fenfe,  they  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pert  the  bleffings  of  good  health,  nor  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  a  numerous,  healthy  pofle- 
rity.  To  fuch  men,  wealth  and  the  power 
of  gratification  become  a  curfe,  not  a 
bleffing,  and  we  all  have  Teen  inflances  of 
it.  They  are  however  old,  and  now  paft 
recovery,  being  unable  to  conquer  the  evil 
habits  contracted  in  infancy;  habits  which 
have  grown  with  their  growth,  and  {length¬ 
ened  with  their  ftrength,  till  they  are  be¬ 
come  a  fecond  nature.  But  I  have  fome 
hopes,  that  their  own  fufferings  will  make 
them  think,  and  turn  their  attention  to 
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their  children,  to  bring  them  up  in  tem¬ 
perance,  accuflomed  to  bear  labour,  hard- 
fhip,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue:  the  only 
means  to  procure  them  better  conflitutions 
than  ever  their  parents  had. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Jhnple  Method  of  curing  the  atrabilious 
Temperament  'when  recent. 

IN  the  firfl  chapter,  I  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  gout  is  not  produced 
by  the  climate  of  this  country,  but  is  ori¬ 
ginally  the  creature  of  floth,  luxury,  in¬ 
temperance,  and  anxiety  ;  that  the  prefent 
modes  of  living  have  encreafed  it  ;  that  it 
is  a  difeafe,  not  of  any  one  humour  or  or¬ 
gan,  but  of  the  whole  conflitution,  and 
therefore  hereditary. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  I  gave  my  opi¬ 
nion  concerning  the  mod  proper  means  of 
rearing  children,  fo  as  to  give  them  better 
conflitutions  than  their  parents,  and  to 
prevent  hereditary  difeafes.  To  infure  fuc- 
cefs,  however,  this  temperate  hardy  mode 
of  living  ought  to  be  continued  to  the  age 
of  twenty  five  years. 

For  although,  in  this  country,  puberty 
may  take  place  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
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and  the  law  gives  full  freedom  at  twenty- 
one;  yet  from  the  number  of  young  people 
that  die  from  a  foft  texture  of  folids  after 
that  age,  I  am  conftrained  to  believe,  that 
the  conftitution  is^not  properly  fettled  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

When  a  conftitution  has  been  well  found- 

. 

ed,  and  has  remained  unhurt  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  it  is  not  eafily  altered  by  cum^ 
mon  irregularity  ;  and  it  may  require 
twenty  years,  for  aught  I  know,  to  breed 
the  temper  amentum  podagricum  in  fuch  a 
conftitution  :  but  ftill  I  fay,  that  excefies, 
foul  feeding,  voluptuous  living  and  anxiety 
will,  fooner  or  later,  alter  the  moft  hardy 
conftitution,  and  breed  all  the  varieties  of 
the  temperamentum  melancholicum ,  of  which 
the  gout  is  one. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  atra  bills  I  have 
enumerated  the  varieties  of  the  tempera - 
mentum  melancholicum ,  and  given  a  fhort 
difcuftion  of  two  of  them,  viz  the  morbus 
hypochondriachus  cum  materia  and  the  pe¬ 
ripneumonia  noiha  ;  and  now  I  mean  to 
confider  two  more  of  them,  viz.  the  piles 
and  gout. 

To  underftand  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  thefe  difeafes,  let  us  confider  a  little 
what  has  palled  under  our  own  eyes  ;  we 
have  often  feen  a  young  man  blooming, 
ftrong,  healthy,  and  a&ive  on  his  arrival 
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in  this  town ;  this  man  never  felt  pain  nor 
ficknefs  till  he  had  been  feveral  years  fet¬ 
tled  in  London  ;  that  is,  till  the  nature  of 
his  bufinefs  and  engagements  had  obliged 
him  to  give  up  his  former  exercifes  and 
diverfions ;  till  his  mind  had  felt  all  the 
anxieties,  vexations,  and  difappointments 
infeparable  from  his  new  fituation ;  till  he 
had  contracted  a  tafle  for  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  living  ;  perhaps  picked  up,  now 
and  then,  a  venereal  complaint,  which 
obliged  him  to  take  a  courfe  of  debilitating 
drugs ;  till,  in  fhort,  he  had  exchanged 
the  pleafures  of  the  country  for  thofe  of 
the  bed,  the  table,  Change  Alley,  or 
White’s  Ghocolate-houfe. 

Thefe  caufes,  long  continued,  gradually 
altered  the  whole  conftitution,  and  brought 
on  that  temperament  which  the  ancients, 
efpecially  the  Greeks,  imputed  to  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  liver  alone,  hecaufe  in  fuch 
people  they  found  the  liver  overgrown, 
and  tilled  with  black  blood,  and  a  dark 
coloured  bile  ;  hence  they  called  it  tempera- 
mentum  melancholicum . 

But  a  more  perfect  and  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  body,  and  perhaps  a 
more  accurate  obfervation  and  attention  to 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  whole  dif- 
eaie,  have  taught  us  to  know,  that  it  is 
9  not 
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not  confined  to  the  liver  alone,  but  that  all 
the  other  organs  are  alfo  affeded. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  young  animal  eats 
and  drinks  not  only  to  live,  but  alfo  to 
grow  and  extend  in  every  part ;  he  is  to 
become  daily  more  and  more  heavy,  and 
will  therefore  confume  much  food,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  fize,  without  any  indigefiion 
or  evil  confequence  to  his  health,  or  op- 
preffion  on  his  fpirits. 

But  as  foon  as  this  animal  has  come  to 
his  acme,  and  his  conftitution  is  fettled, 
then  he  requires  no  more  food  than  juft 
what  may  be  fufficient  to  fupply  the  daily 
tear  and  wear  of  the  parts  ;  hence  his 
weight  oi  ght  to  continue  exadly  the  fame, 
comparing  one  day  with  another,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  ;  hence  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  food  fhould  be  in  diredfc 
proportion  to  the  quantity  and  duration  of 
his  labour. 

Every  increafe  of  diet,  or  uncommon 
diminution  of  labour,  occafions  an  accu¬ 
mulation,  or  encreafe  of  weight,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  thefe  fymptoms,  which  have 
been  afcribed  to  the  encreafed  acrimony  or 
quantity  of  the  humor  atrcibiliarius . 

Of  them  the  piles  is  one,  very  frequent 
in  this  city ;  and  although  it  is  only  a 
fobris  in  parte ,  yet  it  occafions  fo  much 
beat  and  pain  as  to  melt  down  fome  of  the 
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fuperfluous  fat,  encreafe  the  natural  fecre^ 
tions  and  excretions,  and  confiderably  re-^ 
duce  the  redundant  weight  of  the  whole 
body. 

It  is  now  fome  years  fince  I  have  advanced, 
that  people  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  piles 
when  young,  are  liable  to  the  gout  in  a 
more  advanced  time  of  life ;  then  the  piles 
fubfide,  or  give  very  little  trouble,  although 
formerly  as  regular  and  tormenting  as  the 
gout  itfelf.  I  have  obferved  that  thefe 
two  difeafes  are  preceded  by  the  fame 
terrentia ,  occafion  the  fame  fymptoms 
when  repelled,  are  prevented  and  radically 
cured  by  the  fame  means ;  and  in  the 
land  where  there  are  no  piles  there  is  no 
gout. 

That  piles  alfo  to  a  certain  degree  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  the  gout,  and  feem 
to  evacuate  the  gouty  matter  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  want  of  a  fit;  but  when*  the  gout  is 
once  well  formed,  and  the  regular  fits  re¬ 
turn  periodically,  then  the  piles  ceafe  en¬ 
tirely.  or  give  very  little  trouble. 

Succeffive  obfervations  have  fince  con¬ 
firmed  thofe  propofitions,  and  convinced 
me  of  the  affinity  between  thofe  two  dif¬ 
eafes,  as  being  of  the  lame  nature,  and 
originating  from  fimilar  caufes,  or  different 
niodifications  of  the  fame  caufes,  according 
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to  the  difference  of  age,  and  other  circum« 
fiances  of  individuals. 

Pregnant  women  are  fubjed:  to  piles,  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins  being  varicous,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  round  the  retlurn  being 
fvvelled  and  extended  from  the  obftrudions 
and  compreffions  taken  notice  of  in  the 
former  chapter,  all  which  foon  fubfide  after 
delivery. 

But  what  I  here  treat  of  are  piles  of  a 
different  nature,  arifing  from,  not  only  a 
degree  of  obftrudion  in  the  cvifcera  of  the 
abdomen ,  but  a  fluxion  of  acrid  matter  on 
the  podex ,  by  which  thofe  parts  are  in¬ 
flamed,  and  often  difcharge  a  morbid  mat¬ 
ter  critically,  fo  as  to  prevent  or  remove 
dangerous  and  more  internal  difeafes. 

Piles  as  well  as  gout  are  periodical  dif~ 
tempers,  gradually  encrealing  in  frequency 
and  duration,  fo  that  the  fucceeding  fits, 
if  not  more  violent,  are  more  and  more 
frequent  than  the  former,  and  withal  fo 
protraded  as  nearly  to  overtake  each  the 
other,  and  finally  render  the  torture  con¬ 
tinual. 

In  the  beginning  the  fits  are  fo  fhort  and 
the  intervals  fo  long,  that  people  are  apt 
to  forget  what  they  have  fuffered,  and 
will  not  do  much  to  prevent  the  returns  : 
thus  the  difeafe  is  negieded  till  it  becomes 
inveterate,  the  patient  hardened  in  his 
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habits,  and  the  conftitution  fo  broken,  that 
he  has  neither  ftrength  nor  refolution  to 
perfevere  in  the  means  of  a  cure ;  he  dares 
not  encounter  thofe  felt-denials  and  hard- 
ftiips  which  the  cafe  requires. 

Hence  radical  cures  are  few  in  number; 
for  although  the  violence  and  duration  of  a 
fit  may  be  moderated,  and  the  frequency 
retarded  by  a  proper  and  feafonable  appli¬ 
cation  of  medicine,  yet  a  radical  cure  can¬ 
not  be  expedted,  unlefs  the  patient  will 
fubmit  to  a  great  reform  in  his  manner  of 
living. 

For  the  effedt  muft  always  follow  the 
caufe;  you  muft  therefore  remove  all  the 
caufes,  and  then  the  effedt  will  gradually 
ceafe ;  what  they  are  1  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  in  the  firfi  chapter. 

I  am  furprifed  to  fee  fome  people,  in. 
other  refpedts  judicious,  attempt  to  remove 
conftitutional  difeafes  by  drugs,  at  the 
fame  time  that  diet,  air,  exercife,  and 
anode  of  living  are  difregarded  ;  although 
it  is  by  thefe  alone  the  conllitution  mud 
have  been  originally  formed ;  by  an  im¬ 
proper  ule  of  them  the  conftitutional  dif¬ 
eafes  are  bred  ;  and  by  a  judicious  ufe  of 
them  thefe  difeafes  are  always  prevented, 
and  fometimes  cured.  Surely  Sydenham 
could  not  be  ferious  when  he  talked  of  the 
poiTibility  of  a  fpccific  for  the  gout.  Can 
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any  man  exped  that  there  is  a  drug  able 
to  alter  the  fhape,  fize,  and  texture  of 
perhaps  every  organ  in  the  body  ? 

In  the  firft  chapter  I  endeavoured  to  fliew 
the  efFeds  of  high  and  low  living ;  I  will 
now  briefly  point  out  fome  of  the  efreds 
of  high  and  low  fituations  in  the  formation 
of  conflitutional  difeafes,  and  the  propriety 
of  changing  fituation,  without  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  cure  them, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each. 

In  all  the  cold  countries  where  I  have 
been,  the  high  and  inland  parts  are  bleak, 
barren,  and  ill  cultivated  ;  of  courfe  the 
people  are  expofed  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue  from  their  infancy :  the  air  is  light, 

J  pure,  and  piercing,  and  the  water  is  light, 
foft,  and  free  from  mixture ;  hence  the 
fpirits  of  the  inhabitants  are  equal,  the 
body  light,  the  appetite  keen,  and  the 
digeftion  perfed. 

For  fuch  is  the  effed  of  continual  hard- 
fhip,  that  it  renders  the  body  thin,  light, 
healthy,  and  hardy,  and  the  mind  rational, 
heady,  contented  and  tradable ;  hence  the 
blood  of  fuch  people  is  naturally  fizey,  and 
their  fibres  rigid ;  of  courfe  their  difeafes 
are  inflammatory,  and  often  require  large 
and  frequent  venefedions. 

But  1  have  feen  many  of  them  fubjed 
to  fuch  inflammatory  catarrhs  and  rheuma- 
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tifins  as  could  not  be  conquered  without 
changing  their  fituation ;  accordingly  they 
were  removed  to  the  more  flat  and  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  the  country,  by  the  fea; 
where,  by  breathing  a  foft,  heavy  air,  by 
fleeping  on  foft  beds,  in  warm  rooms,  and 
by  a  complete  change  in  their  manner  of 
living ;  their  conftitutions  were  altered, 
and  their  healths  reftored,  with  very  little 
medical  afliftance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Lowlander,  who 
is  apt  to  be  relaxed,  and  filled  with  grofs 
and  acrid  humours,  is  liable  to  obftr unions, 
and  chronic  difeafes  of  an  oppofite  kind, 
and  often  as  much  beyond  the  power  of 
medicine. 

I  have  feen  many  fuch  cafes  radically 
cured  by  fending  the  patients,  yearly  and 
regularly,  to  drink  the  goats  whey  in  the 
mountains,  during  the  fummer  feafon;  by 
which  means  the  air,  diet,  and  manner  of 
living  were  completely  changed,  the  fuper- 
fluous  bulk  reduced,  the  obftrudtions  re- 
folved,  and  the  acrimonies  corrected. 

All  men  of  obfervation  know  that  the 
high  and  low  fituations,  between  the  fame 
parallels  of  latitude,  have  a  confiderable 
effe£t  in  forming  the  conftitution,  counte¬ 
nance,  and  even  the  difpofition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  well  as  their  difeafes ;  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  difeafes  occa- 
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fioned  by  a  flat,  are  beft  cured  by  a  feafon- 
able  removal  into  the  high  country,  and 
i vice  ver/ci ;  which  ought  to  be  attended  to 
in  all  cafes. 

This  fpecies  of  pradice  is  difficult  in 
fome  cafes.;  becaufe  a  perfon,  bred  up  in 
luxury,  cannot,  without  much  fortitude, 
be  brought  to  live  in  a  rude  manner,  as 
mu  ft  be  the  cafe  in  a  mountainous  country. 

But  when  I  confider  the  miferable  objeds 
every  day  before  my  eyes,  and  what  I  have 
feen  effeded  by  regimen  alone,  I  am  fur- 
prifed  fo  few  have  refolution  to  make  trial 
of  it;  of  this  I  will  give  you  a  few  ex¬ 
amples,  and  then  make  fome  refledions 
upon  them. 

In  the  year  1752,  at  Paris  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Mr.  M— - ,  who  early 

in  life  had  conneded  himfelf  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  followed  his  fortune 
to  the  laft;  in  this  walk  of  life  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  luxuries  of  the  bed  and  table, 
and  fuffered  every  vexation  of  difappointed 
ambition.  By  thefe  means  he  firft  contraded 
the  piles;  and  then  the  gout,  by  which  he 
loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.  In  this  fituation 
he  refolved  to  try  the  benefit  of  water¬ 
drinking  ;  and  finding  it  agree  with  him, 
he  continued  it  ever  afterwards  :  ‘c  To  this 
u  alone,  faid  he,  I  am  indebted  for  that 
u  equal  flow  of  fpirits  you  feem  to  admire ; 
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by  it  I  have  recovered  the  tife  of  my 
cc  limbs,  and  lived  free  from  pain  for  thefe 
“  fixteen  years ;  my  deep  is  now  refrelhing, 
&Q  and  my  days  are  pleafant.” 

Mr.  - — ,  at  the  time  I  faw  him,  eat 

heartily  of  any  thing  he  liked,  and  waffied 
it  down  with  a  great  deal  of  cold  water*  of 
which  he  was  a  perfect  connoiffeur,  and 
rather  difficult  to  be  pleafed;  but  in  con- 
fidering  the  whole  life  of  this  gentleman,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  water-drinking 
was  not  the  foie  and  whole  caufe  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  the  affairs  of  Europe  took  fuch  a 
turn  as  put  an  effectual  flop  to  the  ambi¬ 
tious  expectations  of  Mr  M - .  The 

eonfequence  was,  that  before  he  was  worn 
out,  he  refolved  to  live  and  die  a  private 
gentleman. 

Retiring  therefore  from  the  bufy  world, 
he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of 
his  health  and  amufement ;  inftead  of 
writing  twenty  letters  of  a  morning,  he 
read  comedies  and  romances;  inftead  of 
thirty  difties  to  dinner,  he  was  contented 
with  a  foup  and  boullie,  or  a  boiled  chicken; 
inftead  of  fix  different  liqueurs,  and  as  many 
forts  of  wine,  he  drank  a  full  quart  of  cold 
water;  inftead  of  riding  in  a  coach,  he 
walked  a  great  deal  every  day ;  inftead  of 
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hot  flippers,  he  eat  fruit  or  fallad,  with 
bread  and  water ;  inftead  of  gaming,  he 
went  to  the  French  comedy,  or  drank  cof¬ 
fee  with  a  friend;  and  inftead  of  nightly 
riots,  he  went  to  bed  regularly  before  eleven 
o’clock. 

Thefe  were  the  co-adjutors  which  ren* 
dered  water- drinking  equal  to  the  cure  of 
the  gout,  and  by  which  any  recently  con* 
trailed  gout  may  be  cured  if  feafonably  ap¬ 
plied,  and  fteadily  profecuted  for  a  proper 
length  of  time. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  gouty  man 
to  cut  out  of  bufinefs  and  live  as  he  pleafes, 
but  I  have  known  a  great  deal  done  by  a 
middle  courfe,  e.  g . 

John  Grant,  of  Torfhea,  was  born  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years,  and  laid  the  folid  foundation 
of  an  excellent  conftitution ;  he  then  went 
to  Edinburgh,  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  became  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and 
acquired  a  competent  fortune. 

He  was  a  very  joyous  companion,  lived 
freely,  became  fat  and  bloated,  and  at  the 
.  age  of  thirty-five  contracted  the  piles. 
Having  never  feen  fuch  a  complaint  in  his 
own  country,  he  was  much  alarmed,  lent 
for  a  phyfician  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
who  foon  relieved  him  from  his  fears  and 

pain. 
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pain,  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  proper 
diet. 

Thefe  piles  returned  at  different  periods* 
and  obliged  him  to  lofe  fome  blood,  and 
take  a  few  purges  with  fulphur  occafion- 
ally;  but  as  the  difeafe  was  not  dangerous, 
nor  of  very  long  duration,  he  did  not  think 
it  neceffary  to  alter  his  courfe  of  living  any 
longer  than  the  pain  lafted. 

About  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
after  a  great .  debauch,  he  was  fuddenly 
feized  with  the  gout  in  both  feet;  again  he 
fent  for  his  phylician,  who  told  him  that  it 
was  the  gout,  a  difeafe  not  curable  by  me¬ 
dicine  ;  not  dangerous  in  its  nature,  but 
dreadful  in  its  confequences ;  for,  faid  he, 
it  will  lafi:  for  fome  weeks  now,  then  re¬ 
turn  yearly  with  more  violence  and  dura¬ 
tion,  gradually  deftroy  the  ufe  of  the  limbs, 
and  be  hereditary  in  your  family  for  ever. 

Certain  of  the  fincerity  of  his  friend, 
convinced  of  the  ability  of  his  phyfician, 
and  ftruck  with  fo  melancholy  a  profpedy 
he  held  up  his  hands  and  cried  out,  What 
fhall  I  do  to  be  faved  ?  to  which  the  phy¬ 
fician  replied,  that  he  fhould  go  North  ift 
April,  to  drink  the  goat’s  whey;  abftaiii 
from  all  fpirituous  and  fermented  liquors; 
eat  only  kid,  lamb,  game,  and  river-fifh, 
to  dinner;  but  have  whey  or  butter- milk 
for  breakfaft  and  fupper. 
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That  he  fhould  walk  all  he  could  every 
day,  and  learn  by  degrees  to  go  a  fifhing, 
and  wading  in  the  rivers ;  deep  on  hard 
beds;  go  early  to  bed,  get  up  early,  and  in 
fliort  bring  himfelf  gradually  to  the  fame 
hardy  manner  of  life  to  which  he  had  been 
accuftomed  when  young. 

Six  months  every  year  he  pafled  ini  the 
North,  and  pra£tifed  thefe  rules  as  well  as 
he  could ;  in  October  he  returned  to  his 
bufinefs  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  pay  fome  attention  to  his  manner 
of  living. 

At  times,  however,  he  was  guilty  of 
great  excefs  in  drinking,  for  which  he  did 
penance  toties  quoties\  for  as  often  as  he 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  fobriety,  he  con- 
ftantly  fat  up  all  night  watching  for  the 
light  of  the  day;  then  he  walked  out  into 
the  country,  and  ftrolled  about  till  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  ftomach  had  conquered  the 
debauch. 

By  much  walking,  and  long  faftin  g,  he 
at  length  became  hungry;  then  he  went 
into  the  neareft  farm-houfe,  and  there  he 
had  fome  milk  with  bread,  after  which  he 
walked  home  to  refrefh  himfelf  with  deep. 

He  was  guilty  of  thefe  frolics  perhaps 
five  or  fix  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
but  for  ordinary  he  was  regular  and  tem¬ 
perate,  and  recruited  himfelf  yearly  by  his 
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expedition  into  the  mountains  every  fu ea¬ 
rner. 

Walking  had  long  been  his  favourite  exer- 
cife,  but  he  was  reduced  to  riding  when  I 

knew  him ;  he  was  then  far  advanced  in 
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life,  had  been  radically  cured  of  the  gout 
many  years,  lived  in  good  health  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  age 
of  ninety;  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  he 
was  my  correfpondent ;  his  letters  were 
well  penned  with  his  own  hand,  and  full 
of  humour;  in  one  of  them  he  tells  me  his 
age  very  wittily. 

By  a  fteady  perfeverance  of  fuch  means 
for  a  proper  length  of  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  recent  gout  may  be  radically  cured; 
and  I  fhould  think  the  hardship  cannot  be 
infurmountable.  When  he  found  that  he 
had  quite  conquered  the  gout,  he  then  fpent 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  year  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  did  much  ferious  bufinefs, 
and  was  often  obliged  to  live  irregularly. 

He  however  prevented  the  return  of  the 
gout,  by  fpending  only  the  fummer  months 
among  the  mountains,  and  living,  like  Pan, 
among  the  fhepherds,  till  he  recovered  in 
fummer  all  the  health  he  had  loft  during  the 
winter  months  of  bufinefs. 

Indeed  half  the  year  fo  fpent  will  do 
more  towards  reftoring  the  tone  of  relaxed 
folids,  and  correcting  the  acrimony  of  the 
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juices,  than  one  can  eafily  imagine;  of  this 
I  will  give  one  inftance  out  of  many  which 
I  have  feen. 

A - -  D —  of  A - — — ,  fome  years 

before  his  death,  confulted  me  for  a  fluxion 
of  acrid  matter  on  his  leg,  which  was  fuf- 
peCted  to  threaten  the  dry  gangrene  of  old 
age;  the  queftion  was  to  determine,  whether 
Bath  water,  fea  water,  or  goat’s  whey,  was 
the  moft  proper  in  his  cafe  ? 

After  fome  deliberation,  I  gave  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  goat’s  whey,  knowing  it  to 
be  a  very  powerful  antifcorbutic,  and  I  ex¬ 
pected  much  benefit  from  the  air  of  the 
mountains  as  a  reftorative. 

This  advice  coincided  with  his  own  opi¬ 
nion,  and  for  that  reafon  perhaps  was  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  effeCt,  however,  was  very  falu- 
tary,  for  he  returned  in  perfeCt  health  the 
winter  following. 

The  Duke  was  very  accurate  in  his  me¬ 
dical  obfervations,  wThich  rendered  his  con- 
verfation  on  that  fubjeCt  pleafant  and  in- 
ftruCting ;  he  gave  me  a  very  minute  detail 
of  his  whole  proceeding  from  the  time  he 
left  London  till  his*return,  and  all  the  re- 
marks  he  had  made  upon  it,  to  the  following 
purport : 

u  I  found,  faid  he,  that  the  air  of  thefe 
<c  mountains,  from  the  very  firft  day,  had 
“  a  remarkable  good  effeCt  on  my  fpirits; 
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a  after  my  whey  in  the  morning  I  always 
“  had  a  moll  refreshing  fleep,  and  for  that 
<c  reafon  I  repeated  my  whey  going  to  bed, 
<c  by  way  of  fupper,  which  not  only  made 
iC  me  fleep,  but  cooled  my  infide  and  cleaned 
u  my  tongue. 

‘‘•I  continued  my  ufual  breakfaft,  and 
“  eat  fiih,  or  meat,  with  garden  fluff  to 
*  dinner ;  but  you  muft  obferve,  that  my 
<c  fifh  is  neither  rank  nor  muddy,  and  that 
“  my  meat  differs  much  from  London 
u  meat ;  for  although  my  kid,  veal,  and 
“  lamb,  are  full  of  juice,  their  flefh  is  not 
“  fo  white,  nor  are  they  fo  fat,  becaufe  I 
“  take  care  that  they  live  on  the  mother's 
“  milk  only,  and  are  never  confined  from 
<6  air  and  exercife. 

“  Beef  and  mutton  taken  from  the 
u  pafture,  I  prefer  to  that  which  is  ftall- 
<(  fed ;  and  although  my  poultry  have  as 
<c  much  grain  as  they  pleafe  to  eat,  yet  they 
“  are  at  full  liberty  to  run  about  and  divert 
<c  themfelves  ;  my  wild  fowl  and  venifon, 
u  though  hard  in  the  flefh,  are  excellent  in 
tC  flavour,  and  eafily  digefled  wrhen  dreffed 
cc  either  in  Soup  or  ragout;  but  I  obferve 
“  that  plain  broiling  is  a  Species  of  cookery 
6c  which  agrees  very  well  with  me. 

44  I  found  no  inclination  to  eat  of  many 
46  things  at  one  meal,  and  the  moment  I 
“  perceived  my  craving  appetite  was  Satis- 

“  fled, 
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Ci  fied,  I  ftopt  or  quitted  the  table  till  the 
le  victuals  and  defert  were  removed,  for  I 
“  keep  a  batchelor’s  menage ,  where  I  con- 
u  ftrain  no  man,  and  no  man  conftrains 
€c  me. 

“  When  the  wine  was  put  down,  I  re- 
<c  turned  to  the  table,  joined  in  the  jollity 
tc  of  the  company,  and  drank  that  wine 
<c  which  I  liked  beft  as  long  as  I  relifhed  it 
lt  much,  and  no  longer;  fome  days  I  was 
“  quite  fatisfied  with  two  glaffes,  and  fome 
iC  days  twelve  were  not  too  many  for  me ; 

if  I  became  drowfy,  I  lolled  in  my  chair, 
“  fhut  my  eyes,  and  repofed  myfelf,  at  the 
“  fame  time  that  I  was  amufed  with  the 
cc  mirth  of  the  company;  but  if  their  noife 
proved  fatiguing  I  always  retired. 

In  fhort,  I  endeavoured  to  gratify  the 
Cc  real  deiires  of  nature  in  all  things,  and 
<c  not  give  way  to  falfe,  vitiated,  or  de- 
C(  praved  appetites;  the  only  tafk  I  impofed 
u  on  myfelf  was  a  certain  quantity  of  exer- 
te  cife,  for  I  had  experienced  that  my  con- 
“  flitution  required  riding  two  thoufand 
€<  miles  yearly  in  the  open  air;  and  as  I 
*c  calculated  the  journey  down  and  up  but 
“  one  thoufand  miles,  I  was  obliged  to 
<c  make  out  the  other  thoufand  by  riding  a 
“  certain  quantity  every  week.” 

*■  After  my  arrival  in  the  Highlands,  I 
ufed  none  of  Taylor’s  medicines,  nor 
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“  Middleton’s  dreffings,  and  yet  I  recovered 
“  very  faff  in  all  refpects;  nay  I  believe 
44  that  all  chronic  diftempers,  arifing  from 
<c  grofs  acrid  humours,  and  relaxed  fluids, 
€i  ought  to  be  treated,  and  may  be  cured  by 
<s  fuch  a  regimen. 

c<  All  this  might  be  executed  in  any 
<c  country,  except  the  goat’s  whey,  and  the 
<c  air  of  the** mountains,  for  which,  how- 
“  ever,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  fucce- 
4<  daneum\  and  if  we  confider  the  quantity 
tc  of  air  that  enters  into  the  compofition  of 
“  all  we  eat,  drink,  infpire,  and  inhale  ; 
u  if  we  confider  that  three-fourths  of  our 
“  moftafolid  parts  are  fabricated  from  and 
<6  confifi:  of  air,  we  fhall  readily  conceive 
ihat  our  ftate  of  health  and  fpirits  muft 
tc  greatly  depend  upon  fhe  nature  of  that 
atinofphere  which  furrounds  us. 

“  I  look  upon  the  goat’s  whey  to  be  an 
excellent  preparation  of  the  antifcorbutic 
a  plants,  more  refolvent  and  deobflruent 
u  than  Boerhaave’s  exprefled  juices  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  lefs  offenfive  to  the  nerves, 
“  and  lefs  relaxing  to  the  fibres,  than  large 
46  quantities  of  neutral  falts.  Is  it  not  Bacon 
44  that  calls  whey  the  moft  powerful  of  all 
“  the  antiphlogiftics,  and  does  not  Syden- 
ham  recommend  it  as  a  fpecific  for  the 
Cc  rheumatifm  ?  Old  Boerhaave  cured  all  the 
‘‘  Engliffi  by  whey  and  butter-milk,  by 
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“  which  he  offended  the  Leyden  apothe- 
“  caries,  and  all  the  drug-merchants  of 
ie  Amfterdam. 

* 

“  Into  his  whey  he  ordered  fome  herbs, 

but  his  dependance  was  on  the  whey  ; 
cc  and  if  he  had  known  the  benefit  of 
“  mountain  air,  he  would  have  ordered 
“  that  alfo ;  but  this  could  not  be  expected 
<c  of  a  Dutchman,9’ 

The  Duke  was  naturally  ftrong,  and 
very  healthy,  but  lived  faft  for  many 
years,  and  entered  early  into  public  bufi- 
nefs,  where  he  fuffered  all  the  anxiety  and 
vexation  infeparable  from  the  political 
ftruggle  for  honours,  power,  and  riches  : 
enough  to  deftroy  the  belt  fet  of  nerves. 
I  am  fatisfied,  that  nothing  but  this  fea- 
fonable  alteration  in  his  manner  of  living 
could  have  preferved  his  health,  fpirits, 
fenfes,  and  faculties,  to  the  age  of  feventy- 
feven,  when  he  died  without  pain  or 
trouble. 

C11  the  day  of  his  death,  he  complained 
of  a  ficknefs  at  his  ftomach,  for  which  he 
intended  to  have  taken  a  vomit,  as  was 
cufiomary  with  him  for  that  complaint, 
but  was  prevented  by  company  coming  in. 
Then  he  expected  to  remove  it  by  riding 
out,  and  amufing  himfelf  at  different 
fhops.  The  ficknefs,  however,  continued 
till  three  o’clock,  when  he  returned,  fat 
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down  in  his  chair,  dropt  afleep,  and  died 
without  any  ftruggles. 

It  is  a  difficult  tafk  to  conquer  habits  o£ 
old  {landing,  efpecially  in  conftitutions 
much  debilitated  by  age  or  infirmity ;  be^ 
caufe  it  muff  be  done  by  flow  degrees,  and 
much  time  is  required.  But  vigorous  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  require  fo  much  caution,  of 
which  I  will  give  one  remarkable  inflance. 

Dr.  IVPKenzie,  of  Conflantinople,  was 
brought  up  at  the  Scots  college  in  Paris, 
with  great  ftridtnefs  and  temperance.  As 
foon  as  he  quitted  the  college,  he  became 
acquainted  with  fome  young  gentlemen, 
who  taught  him  to  live  very  freely,  which 
he  continued  for  many  years. 

Pie  firfl  contra&ed  the  piles,  and  after¬ 
wards  gout  and  rheumatifm,  or  rather  an 
arthritis  vaga ;  by  which  he  loft  the  ufe 
of  all  his  limbs.  In  this  fituation,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  he  refolved  to  make  a 
complete  change  in  his  manner  of  living. 
He  all  at  opce  gave  over  the  ufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  and  fermented  liquors,  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  animal  food. 

At  the  age  of  ninety,  he  came  over  to 
this  city,  where  I  became  well  acquainted 
with  him,  and  had  the  following  account 
Irotn  his  own  mouth. 

At  the  age  of  fifty  (faid  he),  I  was  a 
H  piiferable  cripple,  when  I  began  my  prg- 
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fent  manner  of  living.  In  fix  months 
*6  I  was  free  from  pain,  and  in  twelve 
“  months,  the  fwellings  were  gone,  and  I 
<c  could  walk  a  little.  In  a  year  and  half, 
“  I  could  ufe  all  my  limbs  as  well  as  ever ; 
<c  and  from  that  time  I  have  never  tailed 
“  any  animal  food,  nor  any  other  liquor 
<c  than  tea,  coffee,  water,  or  milk.  I 
u  never  felt  pain  nor  ficknefs  for  the  lad 
<c  forty  years  ;  my  fpirits  are  good,  and 

my  lleep  is  not  dillurbed. 

I  walk  with  pleafure  from  Pall-mall 
u  to  your  houfe,  and  back  again.  Indeed, 
“  I  like  walking,  and  prefer  it  to  any 
“  other  mode  of  travelling.  So  long  as  I 
$c  can  walk,  I  fear  nothing  ;  but  if  any 
“  accident  was  to  deprive  me  of  this  ex- 
<c  ercife,  I  Ihould  not  expeft  to  live  much 
“  longer.” 

I  often  obferved,  that  this  old  gentleman 
had  a  great  appetite  ;  for  although  his  diet 
was  vegetable  and  very  fimpie,  yet  the 
quantity  wras  great.  I  alfo  obferved,  that 
he  drank  much  water,  although  his  diet 
was  fuch  as  could  not  occafion  much  third:. 

When  I  knew  him,  he  indulged  himfelf 
with  a  little  butter  to  his  bread,  which  he 
had  not  done  when  in  Turkey.  This  me¬ 
thod  fucceeded  with  Dr.  M‘Kenzie,  becaufe 
he  was  a  man  remarkable  for  ftrength  of 
cqnftitutiop ;  but  weakly  people,  or  fuch 
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as  are  worn  by  age  or  infirmity,  will  not 
bear  fo  hidden  a  tranfition  ;  they  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  gradually  to  dilute  their  wine,  and 
encreafe  the  quantity  of  water,  diminiih 
the  quantity  of  animal  food,  lead  a  lefs 
fedentary  life,  and  think  lefs  intenfejy; 
then  gradually  encreafe  their  exercife  both 
in  violence  and  duration,  till  they  become 
temperate,  adive,  and  lively. 

The  gout  is  generally  believed  to  be  a 
difeafe  of  old  age  ;  and  as  foon  as  a  man 
becomes  gouty,  he  is  often  fuppofed  to  be 
on  the  decline  of  life,  confequenfly  to  re¬ 
quire  areilorative  diet,  and  ftrong  liquors  : 
whereas  the  reverie  is  the  truth. 

All  fpirituous  liquors  ought  to  be  con- 
ildered  as  narcotic  drugs,  of  great  utility 
when  properly  and  prudently  adminiftered 
as  medicines  ;  but  never  can  be  neceffary 
in  common  diet,  at  any  age,  more  than 
other  drugs  of  the  fame  nature.  The 
power  of  habit  indeed  may  render  any 
drug  neceffary,  in  fome  degree,  to  fuch  as 
have  debauched  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  although, 
in  its  own  nature,  it  fliould  be  rather  per¬ 
nicious  than  faiutary. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  thoufands 
in  this  country  are  deftroyed  by  fpirituous 
liquors,  at  the  fame  time  that  many  whole 
nations  live  long  without  ever  tafting  fer¬ 
mented  or  fpirituous  liquors,  and  yet  en- 
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joy  the  mod  perfect  health,  and  differ  as 
little  as  can  be  from  old  age.  I  know  a 
very  healthy  man  (Mr.  A.),  now  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  who  has  been  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  climates,  but  never  once  drank 
lpirituous  or  fermented  liquor  of  any 
kind.  ' 

Old  age  is  a  date  of  univerfal  rigidity  ; 
many  final  1  veffels  are  obliterated,  many 
fecretions  diminifhed,  and  many  fibres 
become  too  rigid;  all  which  fymptoms  are 
greatly  encreafed  by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors. 

The  fame  drying  quality  renders  the  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors  pernicious  to  young 
animals,  by  fpoiiing  their  growth,  occa- 
fioning  glandular  obdrutfions,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  many  difeafes. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  drong  drink 
is  lead  felt  by  people  in  the  middle  and 
full  bloom  of  life,  when  their  natural  vi¬ 
gour  is  bed  able  to  conquer  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  drug  ;  but  as  foon  as  one 
enters  upon  the  decline  of  life,  he  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  that  tends 
to  loa$  or  opprefs  nature,  or  render  the 
fibres  more  rigid.  But  if  an  evil  habit, 
or  any  conditutional  debility,  fliould  ren¬ 
der  the  ufe  of  drong  liquors  neceffary,  let 
it  be  taken  medicinally,  as  occafion  may 
require,  but  never  wantonly. 
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What  has  been  laid  of  the  difference  of 
one  fpirituous  liquor  from  another  is  not 
well  founded ;  in  general,  that  which  is 
oldeft  and  fmalleft  is  the  leaft  pernicious. 
To  render  our  common  fpirits  fafe  for 
common  ufe,  they  ought  to  be  diluted 
with  thirty  times  their  quantity  of  pure 
water.  With  regard  to  fermented  liquors, 
that  which  is  perfe&ly  ripe  is  heft  for 
common  ufe.  Burgundy  requires  fix,  and 
claret  five  waters,  and  fo  in  proportion  for 
flronger  wines.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion 
wfith  Sydenham  and  Cheyne,  that  ten-£hil- 
ling  London  fmall-beer  is  a  very  good  li¬ 
quor  for  the  gouty  people  of  this  city, 
who  are  accuftomed  to  llrong  drink ;  and 
that  they  require  nothing  ftronger  for 
common  ufe. 

Thefe  things,  however,  muft  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  obfervation  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  for  the  variety  of  constitutions  ren¬ 
ders  it  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules  which 
will  equally  agree  with  every  one. 

In  general,  not  only  fpirituous  liquors, 
but  even  the  ufe  of  narcotic  plants,  is  de¬ 
trimental  to  weak  nerves.  Of  thefe  plants 
there  are  four  forts  much  ufed  here,  viz. 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  opium. 

All  of  them  poffefs  an  intoxicating  qua¬ 
lity,  which  renders  the  ufe  of  them  plea- 
fant  ;  although  this  very  quality  renders 
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the  conftant  ufe  of  them  fufpicious :  fome 
people  are  greatly  affefted  by  them,  others 
ufe  them  freely  with  impunity,  and  one’s 
own  obfervation  is  the  beft  guide  in  all 
doubtful  cafes ;  of  them  coffee  feems  the 
leaft  offenfive  to  gouty  people,  for  the 
Turks,  who  debauch  in  coffee,  have  no 
gout. 

Gouty  people  are  frequently  impatient 
of  heat,  and  for  that  reafon  are  often  thinly 
clothed;  but  this  is  an  error:  for  perfpira- 
tion  is  of  great  confequence  to  them ;  and 
although  they  fhould  be  much  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  yet  they  fhould  be  warmly 
clothed ;  and  although  they  ought  to  fleep 
on  hard  beds,  in  large,  ill  finifhed  cham¬ 
bers,  yet  their  heads  and  bodies  fhould  be 
well  covered  in  bed,  and  they  fhould  ufe 
ftrong  fires. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  and  the 
two  former  chapters,  it  is  evident  to  me, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  cure  the  gout  by 
drugs;  and  that  the  man  who  expels  to 
difeover  a  fpecific  for  it,  does  not  under- 
ftand  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

But  it  has  been  often  radically  cured  by 
diet  and  mode  of  living,  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  health  of  the  patients ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  lived  to  great  old  age, 
and  enjoyed  perfect  health  ever  after  the 
gout  has  been  removed. 

What 
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What  that  mode  of  living  is,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  point  out,  addrefling  myfelf  to 
the  opulent  only,  who  happily  are  the 
proper  objects  in  this  cafe  ;  for  the  indigent 
feldorn  fuffer  much  from  the  gout. 

The  intention  is  fnnply  to  convert  a  foft, 
delicate,  pampered,  indolent  man,  into  a 
clean,  light,  hardy,  adlive  one ;  all  which 
may  be  done  with  great  certainty,  and 
without  any  danger,  provided  only  that  it 
is  entered  upon  before  the  confutation  is 
much  broken  by  age  or  diftemper,  and 
fteadily  profecuted  by  regular,  flow  degrees, 
for  a  proper  length  of  time. 

There  may  be  many  different  methods 
of  anfwering  this  intention,  according  to 
the  different  circumflances  of  individuals ; 
in  my  opinion  the  following  will  be  found 
effectual,  becaufe  I  have  feen  it  fucceed ; 
at  leaf!:,  it  will  ferve  to  convey  my  ideas, 
which  may  he  varied  according  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  cafe. 

Let  the  patient  be  removed,  early  in 
fummer,  into  a  mountainous  country,  far 
from  the  coaft,  and  there  let  him  drink  the 
goats  whey  night  and  morning,  beginning 
by  final]  quantities,  and  gradually  encreafe 
it  as  he  finds  it  agree  with  his  ftomach ;  if 
it  fhould  blunt  his  appetite  for  folid  food, 
he  will  not  be  at  any  lofs,  for  whey  affords 
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an  excellent  nourifhment  for  people  wild 
are  not  able  to  take  exercife. 

For  breakfaft  he  may  eat  bread  with  tea, 
coffee,  or  butter-milk ;  nor  would  I  advife 
good  new  milk,  even  for  breakfaft,  before 
he  is  able  to  take  fome  exercife  after  it. 

Four  days  in  the  week  he  may  eat  the 
lean  of  meat  to  dinner,  with  fome  vege¬ 
tables,  provided  only  that  the  animals 
killed  for  his  table  be  fed  in  the  open  air, 
in  full  exercife,  in  good  health  when  killed, 
and  well  blooded.  He  Ought  to  begin  with 
young  meat,  game,  or  wild  venifon  ;  but 
gradually  as  he  increafes  his  exercife,  he 
may  eat  the  tender  and  lean  part  of  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  or  poultry. 

He  may  alfo  eat  fifh  of  every  kind  that 
is  not  of  an  heavy  fat  nature  ;  but  he  muft 
not  ufe  any  greafy  fauce,  nor  mix  fifti  with 
flefti  in  the  fame  day,  nor  indulge  with 
much  variety  of  any  kind  in  one  repaft. 

When  he  eats  animal  food,  he  may  wafti 
it  down  with  fmali  beer,  or  wine  properly 
diluted,  or  fpirits  mixed  with  thirty  times 
their  quantity  of  water;  at  all  other  times, 
and  when  he  does  not  eat  animal  food,  the 
beft  common  drink  is  good  cold  water. 
And  here  I  muft  repeat,  that  although  I 
never  faw  the  gout  brought  on  by  ftrong 
drink  alone,  yet  I  never  knew  the  gout 
bred  without  the  aid  of  ftrong  liquors ; 
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arid  many  gouty  people  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  much  relieved  fince  they  have 
given  up  the  ufe  of  wine,  &c.  I  do  not 
find  that  tea  or  coffee  do  near  fo  much 
harm  as  wine  and  fpirits ;  but  what  fur- 
prifes  me  is,  that  beer  is  lefs  pernicious 
than  wine ;  nay,  there  are  fome  very  ob- 
ferving  men  who  affine  me,  that  home¬ 
made  currant-wine  hurts  them  much  lefs 
than  foreign  wines  of  any  kind. 

He  muft  go  early  to  bed,  and  get  up 
early,  „on  purpofe  that  he  may  drink  his 
whey,  and  have  a  walk  before  breakfaft $ 
after  breakfaft  he  muft  again  walk  out,  and 
by  degrees  go  a  fifhing,  ,and  wading  in  the 
water  all  day  long.  This  is  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  of  all  remedies  againft  gout,  fcurvy, 
and  fcrophula ;  nor  is  it  attended  with  any 
danger,  if  one  obferves  to  fhifit  his  wet 
clothes  before  he  fits  down  to  dinner. 

This  precaution  is  often  neglected ;  be- 
caufe  a  man,  returning  wet  and  fatigued 
from  fifhing,  is  mad  with  hunger,  and  has 
no  patience  till  he  has  filled  his  belly : 
happily,  however,  a  man  in  this  courfe  of 
life  is  not  eafily  injured,  as  I  know  from 
certain  experience;  but  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  run  any  rifque,  and  it  is  better,  as 
well  as  more  comfortable,  to  fhift  before 
dinner. 

After  this  hearty  dinner,  he  will  require 
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no  other  fupper  than  his  whey,  or  perhaps 
a  little  bafon  of  butter- milk  ;  then  get  him- 
felf  well  rubbed,  and  fo  go  to  bed  at  an 
early  hour. 

This  ought  to  be  pradifed,  every  year, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of 
Auguft;  after  which,  the  people  who  are 
fubjed  to  obftruded  bowels,  fcrophula,  or 
inveterate  feurvy,  fhould  go  to  the  fea, 
and  there  drink  and  bathe  for  fix  weeks,  or 
longer,  as  it  may  agree  w  ith  them  ;  for 
fea- bathing  does  not  equally  agree  with  all 
gouty  habits. 

But  when  it  agrees  well,  which  is  often 
the  cafe,  it  ought  to  be  continued  for  fome 
length  of  time;  after  which,  cold-bathing 
will  generally  be  of  fervice. 

By  bathing  and  fridion  the  fkin  is  not  * 
only  cleaned,  but  firengthened ;  to  this 
great  attention  fhould  be  paid ;  for  the  fkin 
is  a  large  gland,  which  ought  to  perform  a 
fecretion  very  eflential  to  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

Bathing  and  rubbing  conftituted  one  half 
of  the  pradice  of  phyfic  in  former  times, 
for  the  cure  of  chronic  difeafes ;  and  indeed 
by  a  proper  choice  and  regulation  of  baths, 
cold,  warm,  and  medicated,  with  proper 
fridions  and  liniments,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  cafe,  much  may  be  done  in 
obftinate  diftempers  of  all  kinds. 
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The  medicated  baths  of  the  ancients  were 
chiefly  fea-water  or  falt-water ;  but  the 
rubbings  and  anointings  either  before  or 
after,  or  both  before  and  after,  were  never 
neglected.  Sulphur  rendered  foluble  in 
water,  and  a  great  variety  of  ingredients, 
may  be  ufed  with  much  advantage  in  the 
form  of  baths;  after  which,  dry  rubbing, 
or  anointing  with  oil,  according  to  the 
intention,  will  be  of  infinite  fervice  in 
many  cafes. 

The  advantage  of  thefe  operations  is 
well  known  to  the  Indians,  Ruffians,  and 
Turks,  although  not  conduced  with  all  the 
fkill  of  Celfus;  who,  by  the  bye,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guide  in  thefe  matters.  Bath  water 
agrees  with  many,  and  they  ought  to  re¬ 
peat  it  before  the  winter  fets  in  ;  but  in  all 
places  and  leafons  gouty  people  muft,  as 
much  as  may  be,  conform  to  the  above 
rules  of  diet  and  exercife. 

What  hard  exercife  can  do  in  preventing 
the  return  of  the  gout  is  evident  from  what 
we  fee  happen  to  coal-heavers,  porters, 
poftilions,  and  the  hard-working  people 
about  London ;  who  eat  much  butter,  fat, 
and  grofs  food;  and  drink  nothing  but 
fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  violence  of  their  labour  is  fo  great, 
that  it  digefts  and  concofts  every  thing; 
while  the  various  acrimonies  of  their  diet 
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are  carried  off  by  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  their  tranfpiration. 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  as  long  as 
they  work  hard  and  perfpire  much,  fo  long 
they  continue  in  health ;  but  if  age  or 
accident  prevents  them  from  hard  labour, 
they  become  difeafed,  and  die  miferable. 
Old  age  is  not  common  among  thofe  hard 
working  people  ;  not  becaufe  they  labour, 
but  becaufe  they  continue  their  exceffes 
when  they  do  not  labour. 

For  the  diet  and  degree  of  exercife  muff 
for  ever  be  in  proportion;  fo  that  a  man 
who  eats  like  a  porter  muff  alfo  work  like 
a  porter,  elfe  he  will  foon  become  difeafed. 

I  reckon  no  degree  of  motion  proper 

exercife  that  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a 
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man  fweat;  and  for  this  reafon,  walking 
is  preferable  to  riding,  and  a  carriage  is 
'  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

But  to  reftore  gouty  people,  and  prevent 
the  return  of  the  fit,  I  know  no  exercife 
equal  to  wading  in  the  water ;  this  has  a 
particular  effect  on  the  conftitution,  beyond 
what  I  can  account  for,  in  all  the  atrabi¬ 
lious  complaints ;  and  this  I  repeat  becaufe 
it  is  the  only  fpecific  I  know. 

Buzaglo’s  machines  have  been  of  fervice 
to  fome,  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  proper  exercife;  for  what  with  tor- 
'  ture,  and  what  with  moving  and  (training 
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the  parts,  he  worked  them  into  a  fweat,  by 
which  they  were  relieved  for  the  time;  for 
external  pain  does  not  injure  gouty  people. 

Hitherto  I  have  faid  nothing  of  medi¬ 
cines;  becaufe  a  man,  living  as  I  here  pro- 
pofe,  will  not  require  many,  probably 
none :  but  it  is  proper  that  gouty  people 
fhould,  at  all  times,  have  regular  ftools ; 
for  this  purpofe  I  have  found  nothing  fo 
advantageous  as  the  wafhed  flowers  of 
fulphur,  taken  at  night,  in  fome  milk  ; 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  according  to  the 
effect,  and  repeated  often  :  and  when  the 
bowels  are  windy,  or  the  digeftion  im¬ 
perfect,  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb,  taken 
immediately  before  dinner,  agree  with 
mod  people. 

During  the  cold  weather  fome  people  are 
tormented  with  a  fpecies  of  fcurvy,  and 
wandering  gout,  that  flies  from  place  to 
place,  and  often  feizes  the  ftomach. 

This  complaint  has,  at  times,  perplexed 
me  very  much  ;  of  late  years  however  I 
have  fucceeded  in  the  cure  of  it,  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  diet,  and  giving  a  conferve  of 
aron-root  and  garden  fcurvy-grafs  ;  which 
Ample  preparation  1  have  found  more 
effectual  than  the  more  complicated  pre- 
fcription  of  the  great  Sydenham,  from 
whom  1  firft  took  the  idea. 
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This  medicine,  fimple  as  it  may  appear, 
1  will  venture  to  recommend  to  the  public ; 
and  affiire  them,  that  more  good  may  be 
done  by  it,  than  by  all  the  vile  quack  re¬ 
medies  that  have  been  impofed  upon  them 
by  the  wicked  pretenders  to  fecrets;  who 
know  that  ignorant  people  will  eafily  be¬ 
lieve  every  thing  but  the  truth,  and  are 
apt  to  defpife  every  man  who  does  not  de¬ 
ceive  them,  or  ads  candidly  by  them. 

The  Special  Method  of  Cure  abridged . 

He  that  means  to  cure  the  gout  radi¬ 
cally,  and  what  I  call  fecundum  artemy 
mud  ftridly  obferve  the  following  rules: 

1.  He  mud  quit  the  flat,  fertile,  culti¬ 
vated  plains,  during  the  fummer  feafon, 
every  year,  and  remove  to  the  highefl: 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  air  is  thin, 
pure,  and  piercing. 

2.  Learn  to  amufe  himfelf  with  country 
diverfions,  fo  as  to  fatigue  himfelf  every 
day.  Of  thefe  fifhing  and  wrading  in  the 
clear  ftream  is  the  beft,  walking  is  next, 
riding  is  only  a  fuccedaneum,  and  a  car¬ 
riage  is  not  equal  to  the  intention. 

3.  Avoid  populous  towns  and  great 
cities,  fhun  all  occafions  of  anxiety,  debi¬ 
litating  paflions,  noxious  diflipations,  ex- 
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hau fang  pleafures,  and  heavy  mental  con-* 
cerns,  or  intenfe  thinking,  even  on  agree¬ 
able  fubje&s. 

4.  Keep  to  regular  hours  of  exercife, 
eating,  and  fleeping;  fhort  fleep  is  beft,  on 
hard  beds,  in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 

5.  Let  his  apartments  be  large,  lofty, 
ill-finiflied,  and  well  warmed  by  ftrong  fires.  / 

6.  He  will  foon  feel  the  advantage  of 
frequent  bathing,  much  friction,  and  warm 
clothing. 

7.  His  diet  muft  be  in  proportion  to  his 
exercife,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
but  he  muft  never  quite  fatisfy  his  hun¬ 
ger  at  any  time  ;  in  general  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  abftain  from  butter,  fat,  high-fea- 
foned,  falted,  and  fmoaked  meats.  Some 
forbid  black  flefh  and  pork,  but  I  do  not 
find  much  difference,  fo  that  the  fat  and 
fkin  are  taken  away;  wild  fowl  and  game  of 
all  kinds  are  proper,  and  fo  is  fifh  without 
butter  fauce. 

Animal  food  muft  not  be  ufed  above  once 
in  the  day ;  four  days  in  the  week  he  may 
eat  meat,  but  never  mix  fifh  and  flefh  in 
the  fame  day,  far  lefs  in  the  fame  meal. 

Butter-milk,  whey,  fruit,  greens,  roots, 
feeds,  bread,  and  difhes  prepared  from 
them,  ought  to  conftitute  the  greater  part 
of  his  nourifhment,  efpecially  during  the 

fummer 
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furnmer  and  harveft.  Tea  and  coffee,  thin 
chocolate  and  cocoa  agree  with  moft 
people,  mixed  with  milk,  providing  they 
did  eat  no  butter  along  with  them. 

8.  The  belt  common  drink  is  cold  water, 
but  when  he  takes  animal  food  he  may 
drink  fmall  beer,  cyder,  wine,  or  fpirits  very 
much,  diluted. 

9/ When  he  eats  heartily  at  dinner,  he 
ought  to  eat  no  fupper,  but  fuffer  the  Ho¬ 
rn  ach  to  be  quite  empty  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

10.  He  muff;  be  well  rubbed  all  over 
every  night  and  morning;  and  although  I 
with  him  to  be  warmly  clothed,  yet  I  think 
he  oughtrto  walk  out  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  may  be. 

1 1.  When  he  is  quite  free  from  all  com¬ 
plaint,  fea-bathing,  or  even  cold-bathing, 
will  agree  with  moil;  people,  to  reftore  the 
ftrength. 

12.  But  in  all  fituations  he  muff:  take 
care  to  keep  his  body  regular,  by  taking 
fulphur  at  night,  when  he  is  coftive ;  and  if 
he  ffiould  be  tormented  with  wandering 
pains,  the  aron-root  and  fcurvy-grafs  will 
be  of  fervice  to  him. 

By  fiich  means  as  thefe,  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  and  fleadily  profecuted  for  a  length 
of  time,  a  man  of  obfervation,  by  only  at¬ 
tending 
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tending  to  the  juvantia  and  l& dentia  in 
his  own  conftitution,  will,  in  general, 
radically  cure  any  recent  gout,  always  mo¬ 
derate  it,  never  injure  his  natural  ftate  of 
health,  or  fhorten  his  life. 

I  do  not  expeCt  that  it  can  be  in  the 
power  of  every  one  of  my  friends  to  ob¬ 
serve  all  thefe  directions  literally  ;  but  it 
is  my  province  to  draw  the  line,  and"  theirs 
to  follow  it  as  near  as  circumftances  may 
permit,  carefully  obferving  what  does,  and 
what  does  not  agree. 

This  is  of  great  importance,  and  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  rule ;  every  one  muff 
learn  it  from  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  as  the  variety  is  very  great j 
thus,  exempli  gratia ,  where  honey  agrees,  it 
is  one  of  the  moft  falutary  ingredients  in 
diet,  and  formerly  conftituted  no  incon- 
fiderable  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
antients,  but  it  operates  like  poifon  in  fome 
conftitutions.  One  man’s  food  is  another 
man’s  poifon.  My  worthy  friend,  the  late 
Profeffor  Monro  of  Edinburgh,  had  expe¬ 
rienced  the  good  effect  of  honey  for  many 
years,  till  his  conftitution  had  undergone 
a  great  change  by  a  fevere  fever,  after 
which  his  ftomach  could  not  bear  honey 
tor  fome  years. 
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At  laft  however  he  had  a  fecond  fever, 
which  rectified  his  conftitution,  and  reftor- 
ed  him  once  more  to  the  life  of  honey,  for 
which  he  was  very  thankful. 

Even  the  variety  of  taftes  and  difgufts  is 
worthy  of  attention ;  Dc  gujlibus  non  dif- 
putandum ;  and  Sydenham  obferves  that, 
ceteris  paribus ,  people  often  agree'  with 
what  they  are  fond  of. 
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